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Marshal Kesselring: His Reaction Was Fast and Skillful 
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FOR JOE ANDO PETE AND JACK ANO HARRY... 
We took the beach-head at dawn. I know why I’m still out here. 
Our destroyers stood out to sea and threw in the I know what’s got to be done. 
shells and our planes pounded hell out of: their And I’m not coming back until I’m through with 
pill boxes, and then we came in... my knife and my gun... until I know that ter- 
' ; ; rorism and the lust to kill and enslave are forever 
But, the wind and the tide tricked us. dead . . . until all men and women and children 
The landing boats grounded off shore and we can live without fear . . . as free individuals in a 
jumped over the sides and stood in the warm, land, and a world, where there will always be 
shallow water and stared at the faraway beach liberty, equality and freedom of opportunity. 
and then at each other . . . and our eyes and our —" : 
mouths were wide with fear as we waded in... That's what they fought and died for. 
That’s what I’m fighting for. 
That’s America. . 
Keep it that way until I come back. 





And we fell under their guns like wheat to the 
blade of the reaper. And though they said we 
. at dawn on the third day 
Here at Nash-Kelvinator we're building Pratt & Whitney engines for 
the Navy’s Vought Corsairs and Grumman Hellcats . . . Hamilton 


could never take it . 
Standard propellers for United Nations bombers . .. 
governors, binoculars, parts for ships, jeeps, tanks 
and trucks... readying production lines for Sikorsky 
helicopters. All of us devoted to winning this war 


we took it. 
-..to speeding the Peace when our men will 
come back to their jobs and homes and even better on 
» an _ ; 
Divisi 


**E”’ awarded to 
- Kelvinator 

Propeller 
ion. 


I’m not fighting for myself alone... 
I’m fighting for the buddies who fell beside me... 
for Joe and Pete and Jack and Harry. For the 
flag they loved, and their kids back home, and 
the faith they held in their right to be free... futures than they had before . . . to the day when 
for the future and the life that they gave up... together we'll build an even finer Kelvinator. 
for the things that make America the one country tienen 
in all the world where a man can be somebody NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 

DETROIT * Grand Rapids - Lansing 


Kenosha - Milwaukee 


. . where a man can go somewhere. 


let's ALL back the attack! 
Buy EXTRA war bonds. 














AUTOMOBILES KELVINA, TO, 
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East 42nd Street, New York 17, NY. 


FINE CHEMICALS FOR FINE PRODUCYIS 


@ Our boys are 
“getting far better 
rations than anv 

army ever had—and 
nough to share a second 


in liberated couniries. 
Good food is kept good by 
scientific packing. One method 


3 to treat packages with ethvi for- 

zate, a Commercial Solvents prod- 

et. This material, sprayed inside 

the wrapper, is so effective that dried 

its arrive half-way around the world as 

rmand tasty as the day they were packed. 

This is just one of the little-known ways 

chemical industry is helping to protect 
tal food supplies. 








"Dla Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 




























































































WwW AR Ship-to-Plane Gasoline Delivery in 

Sicily—via the General Motors Truck 
“duck” -shown in the background. Fuel, brake and 
lubrication “‘life lines” for tens of thousands of 
Allied planes, trucks, landing craft and other 
carriers are made of Bundy Tubing. 


ACME 









Irresistibly, America’s might has turned the tide of war 
toward Victory. And American production will largely 
determine the kind of world we shall have to live in 
when peace comes. 

On the day of unconditional surrender, another “battle 
of supply lines” will begin. Again the cry will be for 
speed — speed of re-conversion, speed of manufacture, 
speed of transportation to carry needed goods to every 
corner of the earth. 

Bundy, today, is supplying “life lines” of tubing for 
nearly 10,000 wartime applications. Our production 
capacity has greatly increased—and hundreds of new tub- 
ing uses have been developed for the peace years ahead. 

Are you, like Bundy, planning for that time? Have 
you considered how tubing can be used to improve your 
post-war products, and cut their cost? Bundy engineers 
are ready now to help you in your planning. For infor- 
mation, write Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 13, Mich. 


B PE ACE This Sketch by Robert E. Bingman, widely known 
U Ni DY | U B | Ni Detroit engineer and industrial designer, gives a 
hint of the pleasant surprises which housewives may expect in 

> 2 * e their “gas ranges of tomorrow.” Whatever their design, Bundy 
: Engineering and Research stand ready to contribute to their 


beauty and efficiency with “life lines” of Bundy Tubing. ‘ 















vVeouRn exPpecrarcons 








BUNDY “TRIPLE-PURPOSE” tubing. 
Double-walled, rolled, from two strips, 


and outside. From ern to welded — annealed. Available aw posite, welded into a solid wall. 
and including §4" O. D. Thi im sizes up to and including le in all Monel; all steel; Monel in- 
cones ‘ware is aleo available in steel, "0. D. be furnished tin- ideeteel outside; Monel outside—steed 

on the outside, and in Monel. costed outside in smaller sizes. inside. Sizes up to and including 44" O. D. 











7T8B% must ride on rubber 


Private cars are the only way that 78% | —to create synthetic rubber on a large 
of America’s war workers can get to scale. Working with units of the tire 
and from their plants. If worn tires industry and with many others, Hart- 
could not be replaced, our war effort ford Steam Boiler is helping to keep 
would be crippled. For all of the na- _ boilers, engines and generators in 
tion’s natural rubber stock-pile must operation. Today, Hartford has the 
go into war equipment. largest staff of inspectors in its his- 
To meet this looming transportation tory — all devoting full time to help 
crisis, the tire industry telescoped ten , detect flaws and weaknesses before 
years of normal progress into two. disastrous accidents can occur. 
Last year, they produced an estimated In all its 77 years of specializing 
five million synthetic rubber tires. in engineering insurance, Hartford 
1944 should see this figure multiplied has never had a more important as- 
many times. signment and a higher privilege . . . 
It takes complex machinery and a ___ serving its policyhold- 
staggering number of processing ves- ers in America’s as- 
sels of unusual design — together with tounding production 
an unfailing flow of steam and power drive to victory. 





Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipmen? 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticat 
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LETTERS. 


Restless Seabees 

A terse statement tucked into the News- 
WEEK Periscope of Jan. 24 caused quite a 
furor here at Camp Endicott. It announced 
the quite true fact that morale in the Sea- 
bees is low owing to the lack of big con- 
struction jobs to keep the men busy. 

The Seabees can proudly boast of some of 
the finest manually trained men in the world 
—men who have devoted the greater portions 
of their lives to one special trade and who 
know their trade backward and _ forward. 
Such men are indeed valuable assets to the 
war effort—but under present circumstances 
they are doing little or nothing toward the 
successful completion of it. The remedy for 
this grave situation is glaringly obvious. If 
there truly are no bases to build, why are 
not these men in the shipyards and factories 
from which they were pulled before entering 
the service? Why doesn’t the Navy Depart- 
ment grant to non-functioning battalions % 
days’ inactive duty, with extensions if n0 
work is found for them? 

This opinion is shared almost 100 per cent 
by the men in this camp. They joined the 
service, of course, to win the war. They still 
want to win it. 


Lawrence T. Lowney, S 2/c 
Camp Endicott, R. I. 


Postwar Shipping 





Your Postwar Horizons ( Newsweek, Ja0.{ 
24) furnished me extremely interesting read; 
ing which I had hardly finished when The} 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


How many pigs in this picture? 


Can you count ’°em ? You're good if you 
get the right total the first time. There 
are ten, and the mother. 

“So what?” you say, “what’s a litter 
of pigs got to do with me?” And the 
answer is, “Plenty!” 

As lard, sausage, pork chops, ham 
sandwiches and ration stamps, these 
little pigs are potentially a big part of 
your 1944 diet, In fact, they’re pretty 
important to all the United Nations, 
for pork is the biggest single agricul- 
tural item in the Lend-Lease program. 

But there’s one big IF. IF they grow 
up. Normally, nearly half of all baby 
Pigs die before they reach market age. 


That simple statistic highlights the 
wartime value of a special pig pro- 
tective feed made by National Dairy. 


It’s a scientific emulsion of butter- 
milk, cheese whey, wheat germ, fish 
oil and other ingredients. Farmers find 
it helps produce healthier sows and 
babies — and more pigs go to market! 


This pig feed was developed in a 
National Dairy Laboratory and proved 
ona National Dairy experimental farm. 
It puts to work millions of pounds of 
milk by-products that once were wasted. 
Yet it is only a small part of the broad 
research program that National Dairy 
carries on constantly. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
‘terials .. . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 


in the towns and cities of America. 


@ @ @ 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES— CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE 





AUTOMATIC SECRETARY 
(No Nylons Required) 


Au around the clock this post-war gadget takes down telephone 
messages and repeats ‘em . . . with no wrong numbers . . . whenever 
the hard-worked executive gets back from the Club. 

Ingenious little electrical device, isn’t it? It may be a long time 
coming ... but when it does the smart manufacturer will include 
Cannon Connectors in its intricate make-up. Bet on it that wherever 
electric current is carried and there is need of quick, positive connec- 
tions a Cannon Quality Connector is bound to fill the bill. And 
there’s nothing better to be had. 

Cannon Battery Connectors—like the GB-3-34B receptacle 
and GB-3-21B Plug shown here—are adapted to general indus- 
trial uses as well as quick disconnect of engine starting units 
in aircraft. Besides wartime uses, Cannon Connectors are 


standard in scores of industries... radio, television, lumber, 
aviation and motion pictures, to mention only a few. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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London Daily Mail of Dec. 1 came to me 
third-hand. There I found how some British 
view the same big problem: 


We should not get too perturbed about 
the probable size of the postwar American 
merchant marine. Operating costs, arising 
out of union agreements and the lofty 
wages of the American seamen, will make 
customers turn to British ships. 

There is also that little matter of service. 
It was appalling in American liners before 
the war, and there is no reason to believe 
it will be different after the war. 


I have a deep-seated suspicion that this 
British view is correct and that after the war 
we shall have the ships but shall be unable 
to compete because of costs, bad service, 
and crew insolence. 





N. B. Riccs 
Tujunga, Calif. 


Poon 


Mr. Davis Informs 


I hope your Jan. 10 cover is not an en- 
deavor to persuade the customers that they 
are seeing one of the big guns that guard 
Fortress Europe. In fact, as I am advised by 











a learned man, this implement is actually a 
range finder which looks big only because it 
was a foot or so from the camera. 


ELMER Davis 


Office of War Information 
Washington, D. C. 


-The Jan. 10 cover was chosen not to ac- 
centuate the range finder but because the 
picture symbolizes the fact that the Germans, 
though still formidable, are now on the catch- 
ing rather than the pitching end. 


Soldier Voting 

Why all the hullabaloo about votes for sol- 
diers? Voting is just another of the demo- 
cratic rights, privileges, and duties which we 
are sacrificing in order to preserve, just as we 
put valuables in a vault in time of danger. 
When we entered the Army, we gave UP 
many such things: freedom of speech, of 
work, of dress, of location, of associates 
and of voting. Our mail is censored, out 
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Fully as unusual as its distinctive 
i flavorand absolute uniformity, is ——_ 
st as we . the fact that Kentucky Tavern has —_I 

danger. been the proud possession of the 
same family for 73 years. 
Gler re Distilleries ( Inc Soe 
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IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 














Nice having you with us, Paul Revere 


The first American copper to go on a U. S, man 
o'war was Revere copper. Old Ironsides was re- 
sheathed with it in 1803. 

This was practically a miracle, In the United 
States, there was no knowledge of the art of rolling 
copper, no plant to make it in, no workers experi- 
enced in the craft. 

But the inventiveness, initiative and energy of 
Paul Revere materialized this typical American 
production achievement. 

Since that day, a ceaseless cooperation with the 
Navy has kept alive the ideals of the founder of 
this business, Always we have endeavored to put 
an extra measure of skill, knowledge, hard work 
and testing into all Revere products. Often this has 
resulted in important savings in cost and in time. 

Today, in every type of U. S. warship afloat, the 


spirit of Paul Revere, embodied in Revere products, 
is at work in its vital parts. For a ship’s power plant, 
condensers, electrical devices, air conditioning, 
smoke detection, heating, piping, lighting and con- 
trol devices depend greatly on copper—man’s most 
useful metal. 

To withstand the rigors and strain of combat 
sea duty, Revere has worked constantly not only 
to develop new or improved copper base alloys, 
but also to make use of the important qualities 
of new metals. 

Naturally, many of our wartime developments 
have valuable application to all industry. They 
probably mean products that will do your work 
better once victory is won. We welcome inquiries. 
Write to Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATE. 


Y PAUL REVERE /hW /8 0, 





FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND.STE: 
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duties ordered, our clothes prescribed, our 
quarters assigned, our colleagues imposed. 
Why should there be any greater effort to 
arrange for us to vote than to permit free- 
dom of action in other ways? 

Perhaps the nation’s voting machinery 
needs overhauling and centralizing—but this 
is hardly the time to start. 

Let’s forget about votes for soldiers and 
concentrate on production (not striking) and 
fighting (not talking). ; 

ARNOLD CourRT 
Ist Lt., Air Corps 
Somewhere in Alaska 


Those of us who have sons in the armed 
services are still opposing the political cow- 
ardice of our Congressional majorities in pro- 
posing to leave the soldier’s vote to the states. 

AsHLEY MILLER 

New York City 
Rayon Stockings 

Mr. Rice of the American Viscose Corp. 
states in his letter of Feb. 7 that rayon has 
become the scapegoat of the unfortunate 
stocking situation; that all the really hard- 
wearing rayon for stockings is. active in the 
armed services, and that the only available 
thread of rayon left for stockings “is a kind 
suitable for lightweight woven fabrics that 
are not subjected to the same strains as 
hosiery.” 

I am glad Mr. Rice enlightened the pub- 
lic on the weakness of the present rayon 
stocking, as I and other women have been 
misled at a high price in thinking that these 
rayon stockings would wear as well as the 
prewar stockings and have foolishly con- 
tinued paying these ridiculous prices, hoping 
that eventually we'd hit on a pair that would 
give a reasonable amount of wear. 

BARBARA SEARS 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Cleaning up the Japs 

Already the mealy-mouthed appeasers are 
beginning their maudlin pleas not to make a 
“revengeful” peace. Can’t they understand 
that anything we do to the Japs is not re- 
venge, but sanitation? 


Mrs. CARLTON WHEELER SMITH 
San Diego, Calif. 


Poona 


_ German Safety Ruses 


One of the broadcasters of radio news, 
Arch Gunnison, said that most of the Ger- 
man factories had gone underground two or 
three years ago. This might mean that we 
were overestimating the effect of bombing. 
Can you furnish us some information on this 
subject? 

H. A. PETERSON 

Normal, Ill. 


The Germans have been attempting since 
before the war to put some key plants under- 
ground. However, the number that have 
been actually established underground is 
extremely small in relation to the total size 
of German industry. Steel plants, for ex- 
ample, cannot be put beneath the surface. 
The Nazi answer to the bombing threat has 
not been to put plants underground but to 
disperse them over wide areas and to dupli- 
cate facilities so that no key function can be 
knocked out. 
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and have ample working capital 


to operate at a profit 


O MATTER what assets you 

have, Uncle Sam doesn’t ex- 
tend credit. He insists that your 
business pay its taxes... IN CASH 
and on time. 


But, through Commercial 
Credit’s new and broader financing 










FOR 
A. EXECUTIVES 
who handle 


Finances 


This booklet outlines new 
Commercial Credit services which (by 
releasing capital now invested in your 
accounts receivable, inventory and 

. fixed assets) provide financing... 


—to purchase other companies 
—to buy out partners, officers 
other stockholders 1 P 
—to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock, long-term loans 
—toexpand or adequately finance 
your business 
For a copy of ‘‘Capital Sources,” 
drop a line to Department 24. 











services, you can obtain thousands 
or millions quickly ...to meet 
heavy tax obligations . . . and to 
give your business ample working 
capital *‘after taxes’’ for continued 
profitable operation. 


These new services involve no 
red tape, no restrictions, no inter- 
ference with management. Under 
a plan engineered to fit your speci- 
fic need, they improve both your 
cash and your credit position... 
by giving you the use of capital 
now tied up in your inventory, 
your fixed assets, or your accounts 
receivable (which we purchase on 
a basis that limits your liability). 


Although these services follow 
no fixed plan, they do emphasize 
one fixed principle: Money ad- 
vanced must earn enough to. pay 
a profit to the borrower, as well 
as pay for its cost. 


If your business can make good 
use of additional operating cash 
.. before or after taxes... let 
us give you full information im- 
mediately. Write or wire today. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago Sanfrancisco Los Angeles Portland, Ores 
Capital and Surplus More Than $68,000,000 
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HOW YOU CAN AVOID THE 


DANGER OF DENTURE BREATH 


EACHER, is little Janie difficult, 
inattentive, stand-offish? Maybe it’s 
your .. . Denture Breath! Of course you 
think that brushing and scrubbing your 
dentures keep them wholesome as can be. 
Watch out! It is difficult to reach all the 


\ Uy 


tiny crevices in your plate with a brush and 
ordinary cleansers ...and besides you are 
apt to scratch your dental plate. These 
scratches cause film, food particles and 
stains to collect faster and cling tighter... 
resulting in unpleasant Denture Breath... 


DO THIS rel EVERY DAY! 


PLAY SAFE. . . SOAK YOUR PLATE IN POLIDENT. Place. 
denture in Polident solution for 15 minutes, or longer if 


convenient. Rinse—and it's ready to use. 


No brushing 





What's more... your plate material is 
60 times softer than natural teeth, and brush- 
ing with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth 
powders or soaps, often wears down the 
delicate fitting ridges designed to hold your 





“What a difference!’’ Teacher is now oné of the delighted millions who . Fooa 
have found Polident the safe modern way to keep dental plates and 
bridges clean. If you wear a removable bridge, a partial or complete 
dental plate, play safe and use Polident every day. Used this way, Polident 
helps maintain the original natural appearance of your dental plate for 
less than 1¢ a day. Get Polident at any drug counter, 30¢ and 60¢ sizes. 


4 POLIDENT 


plate in place. With worn-down ridges, of 
course, your plate loosens. But, since there 
is no need for brushing when using Polident 
—there’s no danger. And besides, the safe 
Polident way is so easy and sure. 


Fights fer 
FREEDOM 
produce and 
conserve — 
ehare aud 


Qtay square! 
TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE ! 
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How Jeeps and Tanks 


contribute to 
IMPROVED CLUTCH FACINGS 


wa ‘ 





Back toward its base the tank lumbers. The day’s fight has been tough both for 
men and machine. But the big point is, both are going back poe out of 


enemy gunfire, to renew the drive forward on the morrow. Like t 


e men who 


operate zt, the tank does not falter. One of many reasons for its stamina is that it is 
equipped with the famous RUSCO Fused Fabric Clutch Facings... clutch facings 
that now, with new battle-tested perfections, pledge finer peacetime performance 


to the nation’s cars and trucks. 


So wide and favorably regarded in prewar 
years were RUSCO’S celebrated Fused 
Fabric Clutch Facings that they were ac- 
claimed as““TheStandard of the Industry.” 

In the year before Pearl Harbor, for 
example, close to five million RUSCO 
Clutch Facings . . . more than enough to 
equip two out of every three cars that then 
tolled off the nation’s assembly lines .. . 


THE RUSSELL 


were turned out by RUSCO’S highly- 
skilled and veteran workmen. 
But then war came. Immediately, 


- RUSCO’S vast output of Fused Fabric 


Clutch Facings was diverted to the urgent 
needs of the armed forces. Immediately, 
they began to contribute to the precision 
and smoothness of operation of such battle 
vehicles as jeeps and trucks and tanks. 
Larger and larger has since grown this 
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RUSCO Clutch Facing output and better 
and better has become this product under 
the hard hammer of combat necessity. 

Today, the quality of these RUSCO 
Clutch Facings is at an all-time high as is 
the volume in which they are being pro- 
duced. Today,-this entire production is 
going . . . and will continue to go until 
victory ... to supply the nation’s needs, 
both military needs and essential civilian 
requirements. 


e.. 


pee 


s 
Buy Only What You Need... Put The Rest Into War Bonds 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY - MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 









he Iron Fireman stoker 
pictured here is truly an 
33 iron fire man. Its operation 
has been balanced to the capacity of the 
boiler it fires. Its rate of feed, air volumeter 
and fire control instruments are set to deliver 
exactly the performance required. Then Iron 
Fireman—the iron fire man—takes over. 

Automatic fire control prevents fuel waste 
from over feeding—prevents waste from fire 
neglect. There is no better way to achieve 
such genuine coal conservation. 

Trained Iron Fireman technicians are ready 
to help you attain the highest achievement in 
coal conservation in your country’s interest, 
and your own, 


Ask for a free survey of your 
boiler plant by a trained Iron 
Fireman technician working 


Free 
Survey 


with your own engineer. Write or wire 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Company, 3172 West 
106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
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Associated Press 


Gil Dodds had hopes for John 


Birth: Joun Lioyp Dopns, 8 pounds 2% 
ounces, was born to Mr. anD Mrs. Gu. 
Dopps in Boston (Feb. 9). The runner 
looked over his son’s track possibilities— 
through glass. 


Year Marks: Jack Benny, NBC radio 
comedian, was 50 (Feb. 14). 

Joun L. Lewss, president of the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers of America, was 64 
(Feb. 12). 

Sct. Max Barr, ex-heavyweight 
champion, was 35 (Feb. 11). Max is 
touring Army air fields to promote physi- 
cal fitness. 

Ree. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD, Texas 
Democrat and oldest House member, got 
a standing Congress ovation on his 83rd 


. birthday (Feb. 9). Mansfield is serving 


his fourteenth consecutive term. 





Divorces: ELiza- 
BETH ARDEN, COS- 
metics manufacturer, 
divorced her second 
husband, MICHAEL 
EvLANOFF, in Au- 
gusta, Maine. She 
charged him with 
cruel and abusive 
treatment. 

UnsuLa Parrott, 
41-year-old author, 
won a Miami divorce 
from her fourth husband, Maj. A. Cos- 
TER SCHERMERHORN, on grounds of de- 
sertion-which he denied. 

In Chicago, ELEANOR RussELL Mc- 
Cormick divorced Rosert Hatt Mc- 
Cormick, of the Chicago harvester family 
on a charge that he deserted her in 1930. 





Associated Press 


Miss Arden 





Hero: Lt. Gerry H. Kisters, 24, re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Cross 
from Gen. George C. Marshall, and im- 
mediately went to the White House 
where President Roosevelt gave him the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, highest 
award for heroism. He thus became the 
first Army man in this war to win both 
honors. The destruction single-handed 
of an artillery crew in Tunisia got him 
the DSC; he earned the medal in Sicily 


when, also single-handed and wounded 
five times, he eliminated a machine-gun 
nest. The Army planned to publicize 
the awards to give the unsung infantry 
a lift—but at the last moment someone 
realized Kisters was a cav 


Brother: In Los Angeles, C. ARTHUR 
Watson, 48, brother of CLaupE A. Wat- 
son, Presidential candidate of the Prohi- 
bition party, was put on two years’ 

robation on charges of drunkenness and 
icusien driving. Watson pleaded that he 
had been taking codeine tablets for dental 
trouble and didn’t realize how they mixed 
with liquor. 


Home: Jor E. Brown, movie comedian, 
returned from a three-month, 150,000- 
mile USO tour of the war fronts. In this 
trip Joe covered India, China, the Pacific 
islands, and Italy. 

Humpnrey Bocart, Hollywood actor, 














The Bogarts came home 


also came back with his wife from a 
three-month USO trip to Italy and Africa. 


Gloomy Prospect: In London, Dean 
WrLuiaM Racps INGE, former “gloomy” 
dean of St. Paul’s, told the Ruskin So- 
ciety that Great Britain as a great indus- 
trial nation “shall not and cannot recover 
from this war.” oe will again be- 
come a nation of agriculturists, he 
thought, and “the episode im our history 
when we were a great wealthy nation 
has come to an end.” 


Revenge: Eleven girls from Maywood, 
Ill., friends and relations of a tank unit 





Maywood girls want to fight back 














Never. Unlike other materials, glass just 

doesn’t decay. ; 
Nor rot. Nor rust. 

Doesn’t this suggest many uses for glass 
where other materials you may be using 
have failed to stand up? 

Used rightly, glass is a durable structural 
material. Both chemically and dimensionally 
it is far more stable than most materials. 
It has remarkable resistance to abrasion. Its 
surface is among the hardest in the world. 
Glass is strong—a square foot of our quarter- - 
inch tempered glass will withstand a pressure 
of 60 pounds per square inch. And it will 
withstand a thermal shock of 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

But the striking thing about glass is that 
it gives you all these structural properties 
plus the unique characteristic of permanent 
transparency. 

Where can you use glass? Let your 
imagination run wild. Then talk it over 
with us. Let us match our knowledge of 
glass with your knowledge of your own 
problems. We may come up with just the 
answer you are looking for. We’ve done it 
for others. Why not let us try it for you? 
Libbey-Owens*Ford Glass Company, 2324 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Destracti0le7 Wood-Metal-Plastics-Gless. No 


material is indestructible. However, barring unseen 
conditions, no material will fail on a job in which 
it has been properly specified and engineered. When 
our application engineers say “Yes”, you can be 
sure about glass. 








LIBBEY°OWENS*FORD 


A GREAT NAME IN 
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that fought at Bataan, applied for en- 
listment in the Wac at Chicago. May-’‘ 
wood was hard hit by disclosure of Jap 
atrocities on Bataan. 


Grandpa Foxhole: On Bougainville, Prc. 
Roy Lewis WEss of West Liberty, Ohio, 
made a bet that he could dig a de luxe 
foxhole 10 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 


U. 8. Signal Corps from Acme 


Pfc. Webb got rich digging a foxhole 


4 feet deep, in 4 hours. With only 15 
minutes out for rest, he won $80 by 
moving 19 tons of sand in 8 hours and 
56 minutes. 


Wace: Wac Lt. Vincinia Wicut, 24, in 
January was brought up on charges by 
Wac Capt. EvEtyn Rorurocx that she 
refused to obey orders, gave misinforma- 
tion on her financial status, and associ- 
ated with enlisted personnel. Lieutenant 
Wight’s lawyer complained of female 
jealousy and a “persecution campaign.” 
Last week the Army quietly relieved 
Captain Rothrock of her command at 
Fort Myer, Va., and transferred her else- 
where. In Lieutenant Wight’s case, the 
Army by the week end had not yet an- 
nounced a decision. 


Deaths: MarcarEtT Wooprow WItson, 
57, daughter of President Woodrow Wil- 
son (India, Feb. 12). She went to the 
Orient four years ago to study the relig- 
MERIT ious teachings of Sri Aurobindo. 
~ Epcar SELwyn, 68, New York actor, 
laywright, and theatrical producer who 
Seaaies a producer and director of Met- 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer pictures (Los Ange- 
les, Calif., Feb. 13). 

Dr. BERNARD Sacus, 86, world au- 
thority on neurology (New York, Feb. 
8). Dr. Sachs was president of the 

First International 
Neurological Con- 
gress held at Bern in 
1981. 
STEPHEN HOPKINS, 
18, youngest son of 
Harry L. Hopkins, 
friend and adviser 
of President Roose- 
velt. Hopkins, a Ma- 
rine, was killed in 
acme the Marshalls and 
Dr. Sachs buried at sea. 
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for the Mevito label when you buy wine 
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PLASTIC PEEL... AID TO VICTORY 


When even the 

moisture from a fin- 

gerprint can corrode 

a finely machined 

metal part, you can 

judge what havoc 
can be wrought by exposure and 
dampness when such goods are in 
transit under every condition of 
climate, to every corner of the 
world, 

So serious is the problem that 
until now each gear, ring, pin, 
shaft and sleeve has had to be 
painstakingly treated with a pre- 
servative—then carefully covered 


with grease-and-vapor-proof material—then finally wrapped 
with a moisture-proof seal. But even these precautions were not 
surefire. And the man-hour outlay was huge. 

Now Hercules Ethyl Cellulose Plastic Peel has reduced 


rust-proofing to the simplest one-two procedure ... and 


CHEMICAL 


HERCULES 


MATERIALS 


FOR. 


slashed man-hours by as much as 
90%. Now the metal part is quick- 
dipped in a hot liquid mixture of 
Hercules Ethyl Cellulose (avail- 
able for only the most important 
war uses) ... synthetic resins, such 
as Hercules Staybelite*EsterNo.10 
--. and oil. In a matter of seconds 
the part is coated, the plastic 
hardens, and the protective oil is 
sealed in. The tough plastic hide 
is permanently tough—yet as easily 
peeled as a banana. 

The imaginative pioneering 
which made possible this milestone 
in packaging is typical of every 


sector of Hercules Land—Cellulose Products, Synthetics, ‘Ter- 
pene and Rosin Chemicals, Papermakers’ Chemicals, Explo- 
sives. If you have a problem in which chemistry can help you 
speed production or improve products, we invite you to write to 


en Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Del. 


oRes. U. 8, Pat, Of, 


INDUSTRY 


IN-202 Copyright 1944, Hercules Powder Compan 
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PERFORMANCE THAT PROVES PROGRESS 


Such Advanced Engineering 
Shapes Future Motor Control 


It is generally recognized that Amer- 
ican ingenuity accomplished near- 
miracles in beating the enemy sub- 
marine menace. But much less 
widely known is the fact that this 
accomplishment handed U. S. en- 
gineering talent a second responsi- 
bility . .. or opportunity. The many- 
sided story of this progress cannot 
now be told. But certain facts point 
to some rather obvious conclusions. 


First, any submarine is essentially 
an electrical mechanism. Second, 
when the electrical control of a sub- 
marine is rendered inoperative it is 
“out of control” and either rises to 
the surface or goes to the bottom for 
keeps. Third, while some American 
submarines have naturally been lost 
in taking a tremendous toll of enemy 
ships, the number lost is astonishing- 
ly low compared with the toll taken. 

That U. S. submarines are the 
best in the world is simply beyond 
contradiction. Their performance, as 


a 


with any electrically controlled de- 
vice, is the final and complete an- 
swer. Cutler-Hammer engineers are 
proud of the important part it has 
been their privilege to play in the 
design and construction of our na- 
tion’s submarine control equipment. 
This experience bears its influence 
on the performance and depend- 
ability of all Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1416St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Associate: Canadian Cutler- 
Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


CUTLER’-HAMMER. 
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in the respect and confidence of those it serves 
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What's Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 


Capital Straws 





Despite the critical situation on the 
Italian beachhead, by this week the most 
cautious Washington sources were saying 
that victory in Europe is quite possible 
this year and certain next; that Japan 
might fall in 1945, certainly in 1946... 
At the same time, there was fear that a 
public made complacent by continued 
good news on the U-boat front might be 
shocked if the Germans launch a new 
campaign . . . Expect the new Argentine 
Ambassador, Adrian Escobar, who’s a 
politician and not a diplomat, to wage an 
aggressive “understand Argentina” cam- 
paign . . . Contrary to reports that he’s 
trying to take over foreign oil control, 
FEA Administrator Crowley wants to 
transfer responsibility for the Petroleum 
Reserve Corp. to Ickes. 


National Notes 


Both the WMC and the WSA are wor- 
ried over the number of Great Lakes sea- 
men who have switched to ocean-going 
boats in order to keep their draft defer- 
ment while Lakes shipping is shut down 
... Contrary to reports, Bernard Baruch 
has not yet accepted the post of adviser 
to the House postwar committee; he has 
only agreed to talk it over .. . The sparse 
attendance of both members and spec- 
tators at Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee hearings on national service legisla- 
tion is indicative of the scant interest in 
the plan . .. The WMC may soon launch 
a drive to get women’s clubs to establish 
womanpower committees in labor short- 
age areas. 


Hull Rumors 


There has been a marked behind-the- 
Scenes improvement in official Washing- 
ton’s views toward recent Soviet moves. 
What has relieved the anxiety felt in 
some quarters can’t now be revealed, but 
proof lies in Hull’s Florida vacation. He 
wouldn’t have left Washington if rela- 
tions with Russia were in a critical state. 
And now that Hull is on vacation, expect 
the usual crop of rumors that he will 
resign—which won't be true. Some of 
these rumors may be based on the deci- 
sion to add two or three more assistant 
Secretaries, since it’s known that Hull 
opposed Leo Crowley's suggestion ot 


adding a second Under Secretary and 
bringing FEA into the department. But 


the reorganization, as now effected, rep- 


resents Hull’s own ideas. 


Army Lines 


Look for the forthcoming Truman 
committee report on food to level hoard- 
ing charges at the Army... U.S. and 
British officials have agreed on Aerocomet 
as the official name for the new jet pro- 
pulsion plane . . . Here’s how the Mus- 
tang fighter has been given extra range: 
two auxiliary gas tanks have been at- 
tached under the wings; most fighters 
carry only one under the fuselage. 


Undiminished Investigation 


Privately, Administration men are un- 
happy over the continued vigor of the 
House committee investigating the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. When 
pressure finally forced Representative 
Cox, who had a personal feud with the 
FCC, out of the chairman’s seat, it was 
hoped the committee under Representa- 
tive Lea would be a little less aggressive. 
That hasn’t proved true, but not too 
much blame is laid to Lea. It’s recog- 
nized that the “Congressional rights” 
men on the committee are thoroughly 
exercised over the President’s order that 
Administration executives can’t give the 
committee information it wants on the 
pone of “security.” Meanwhile, Cox’s 
riends consider developments as _ vindi- 
cation of his attitude as chairman. 


Moscow-Vatican ‘Explanation’ 


There’s an amusing story going the 
rounds in Washington diplomatic circles 
which is supposed to explain the Soviet 
attacks on the Vatican. It concerns Sta- 
lin’s alleged indifference toward the Holy 
See at the Teheran conference. The story 
goes that President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill were discussing the 
possibility of inviting the Pope to partici- 
pate in final peace discussions. Stalin sat 
in silence. Finally, F. D. R. put the ques- 
tion bluntly: “How do you feel about 
the possibility, Mr. Marshal?” To which 
Stalin is supposed to have replied: “How 
many divisions has the Pope?” 


Political Straws 


GOP Congressional leaders figure that 
if the election were now, 35 Democratic 
House seats would go to Republicans; 
they’re beginning to be more optimistic 
about the Senate, too, talking now of a 
“possibility” of controlling the upper 


house .. . At least one leading Democrat 
insists that Al Smith will back a fourth 
term; he claims that Smith has changed 
his feeling toward F. D. R. and believes 
he’s doing a good job of running the war 
... That Chicago Sun copyrighted story 
mentioning the possibility of Charles E. 
Wilson, WPB vice chairman, as a Roose- 
velt running mate came from some top 
sources in the Democratic camp. 





Trends Abroad 


American and British liaison officers 
are with the Albanian as well as the 
Yugoslav guerrillas; watch for the two 
movements to merge soon .. . British 
experts figure that about 1,200 of the 
Luftwaffe’s 1,800 first-line fighter planes 
are now stationed in the west facing An- 
glo-American bombing attacks . . . Arab 
chieftains in Libya, concerned about be- 
ing left out of the recent Pan-Arab con- 
ferences, have been putting their case 
strongly to Egyptian leaders . . . Bel- 
gians currently being called up by the 
Germans for forced labor are being sent 
to France, not the Reich, which may in- 
dicate that considerable German produc- 
tion has been knocked out. 


Finland’s Fate 


High diplomatic sources are now pre- 
dicting that Finland will soon make a 
definite bid for peace with Russia—and 
that Russia will flatly reject it. All avail- 
able evidence points to a Russian decision 
to smash the Finnish Army so as to as- 
sure the Soviet of “no further trouble from 
that source.” And the peace terms that 
would follow are expected to be harsh. 
It’s not believed that U.S. intervention 
with Russia, on which the Finns have 
counted, can now be helpful. Most 
sources think Finland has waited too long 
to get out of the war. 


Emmanuel’s Status 


High British officials profess no inter- 
est in maintaining King Victor Emmanuel 
on the throne of Italy. Their view is that 
the question is not whether he should 
abdicate, but when it would be most 
advantageous to the Allies to have him 
do so. And they believe Italian public 
opinion can better be sampled after 
Rome is taken. At present, the public 
seems apathetic to any political changes, 
but it’s not believed Italians, and par- 
ticularly the army, would approve com- 
plete dissolution of the monarchy. The 
elimination of the King and his son, 
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Humbert, would probably be accepted 
equably, however, which would point to 
the ascension of the 7-year-old Prince of 
Naples and a regency. 


Peron’s Record 

In the archives of the Chilean police, 
‘Nazi-minded Col. Juan Peron, Argentine 
Labor Secretary and kingpin in the 
“colonels’ clique” now running Argen- 
tina, is recorded as a spy. In 1940, Peron, 
then a major, was Argentine military at- 
taché in Santiago. While there, accord- 
ing to police records, he contacted 
Chilean Lt. Carlos Leopoldo Haniez and 
arranged delivery of “documents and se- 
cret information pertaining to [Chilean] 
national defense” for a “large sum of 
money.” Peron, however, was transferred 
back to Buenos Aires before the deal was 
consummated and his successor, one Ma- 
jor Leonardi, was completing the trans- 
action when police broke into their Santi- 
ago apartment rendezvous. Haniez was 
later sentenced to fifteen years and Leo- 
nardi given 24 hours to leave the coun- 
try. The Chilean records state flatly that 
Perén’s connection with the plot was 
“proved.” 


Home Guard Assignment 


The British Home Guard of 2,000,000 
citizen soldiers will come back into the 
limelight soon when it again takes over 
protection of the British Isles while the 
Allies drive across the Channel. Although 
the regular British Army will still garri- 
son the more important military centers, 
the Home Guard will be depended upow 
to meet any possible Nazi counteraction, 
including landings by Nazi “suicide 
squads” bent on upsetting invasion op- 
erations. There's still talk of the Home 
Guard’s postwar future; one suggestion 
is that a nucleus be indefinitely main- 
tained for home defense. Meanwhile 
there is strong agitation for the establish- 
ment of a suitable medal in recognition 
of the Home Guarders’ years of payless 
military service. 


Foreign Notes 


Note that of Russia’s current budget 
of 245.000.000.000 rubles, only 128,000.- 
000,000 is for war purposes; the balance 
presumably is for the domestic program 
..» The British Government’s forthcom- 
ing report on Basic English won't be writ- 


ten in Basic English .. . Trying te make 
conscription of North Italy labor a little 
more palatable. German propagandists 
are telling the Italians that even children 
in Southern Italv are being taken off to 
Britain and America for forced labor. 


Hidden Currency 


Tecasny officials are now convinced 
that currency in circulation—about $150 
per capita against less than $40 in the 
boom year 1929—can no longer be ex- 


plained on legitimate grounds. It’s esti- 
mated by bank officials that there’s at 
least $6,000,000,000 more in circulation 
than is actually needed and which may 
be accounted for in black-market oper- 
ations and tax evasion. If the latter is 
true, it would represent a_ possible 
$2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 reve- 
nue loss to the government. One sug- 
gested method of retrieving the hidden 
money is the recall of large-denomination 
bills and replacement with a new issue. 
But the paper shortage would probably 
prevent this. 


Motorist Warning 

With lower octane gasoline (Peri- 
scope, Jan. 17) now appearing on the 
market, oil companies are trying to pre- 
pare motorists for reduced engine per- 
formance. Through their filling stations, 
they plan to distribute information on 
motor care, warning the driver that with 
the current 70-72-octane fuel he will 
have to shift gears oftener and keep spark 
plugs, ignition,” and carburetor in top 
condition. They regard such consumer 
education especially important since, 
with the growing demands of the armed 
forces for high-octane gas, the public is 
going to have to get along with fuel of 
lower volatility. It’s even possible that 
still further de-grading, perhaps down to 
the 65-66 level, may eventually be neces- 
sary. 


Lumber Needs 


One big but little known reason for 
the current lumber shortage is the need 
for material to rebuild captured enemy 
strongholds. At Naples, for instance, 
45,000,000 board feet were required to 
reconstruct the dock area alone. And as 
the armed forces advance, similar de- 
mands will further cut into inventories, 
already down to 6,000,000,000 board 
feet as of Dec. 3l—a drop of 11,000,- 
000,000 in two years. Meanwhile, other 
military requirements will continue high. 
The WPB figures that lumber needs this 
year for crating war equipment and 
boxing supplies will consume about 
15,500,000,000 board feet. And the av- 
erage freighter uses about 250,000 board 
feet merely to shore up crated munitions 


in the hold. 


Business Footnotes 


Many Wall Streeters agree that the 
market's intermediate outlook is sour; 
the Italian campaign difficulties, western 
invasion uncertainties, and the forthcom- 
ing elections are among the reasons cited 
. . . A new device known as a “water 
witch” will instantly tell how much water 
there is in a gasoline or oil tank . . . To 
augment fast deteriorating railroad equip- 
ment, the WPB will soon permit manu- 
facture of some 600 passenger cars which 
will have plastic instead of metal lighting 
fixtures, chair arms, luggage racks, etc. 
».. Automeh'l: manufacturers are quiet- 
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ly espousing the Latin American high. 
ways program with an eye, of course, to 
postwar car sales. 





Radio Lines 


Zo provide radio coverage of the 
coming European invasion, the Navy 
has agreed to accredit one correspondent 
and one engineer from each of the four 
major networks; the individual teams 
will be assigned to separate ships and 


‘equipped with sound-track machines . . . 


Now that the National Association of 
Broadcasters has chosen J. Harold Ryan 
as its new president, look for a NAB 
drive to get Mutual and the Blue net- 
work back in the group . . . Radio in- 
siders place some significance in two 
almost simultaneous announcements: (1) 
that RCA will manufacture and sell FM 
receivers after the war, and (2) that its 
subsidiary network, NBC, has offered its 
programs free of charge to FM stations 
owned by the network’s affiliates . . . The 
radio industry now fears that AFM Presi- 
dent Petrillo will soon demand that “disk 
jockeys” (station phonograph record 
turners) become members of the musi- 
cians’ union. 


CIO Soldier Paper 


_ The CIO will soon launch a special 
servicemen’s supplement of its weekly 
newspaper as an antidote to anti-labor 
feeling within the armed forces. Plans 
for the supplement, which is still in the 
experimental stage, call for both features 
and_ editorials explaining the union's 
viewpoint on labor developments. As a 
regular weekly addition to the CIO News, 
it will be designed so it can be folded 
into an eight-page miniature tabloid. 
Subscribers and affiliated unions will be 
urged to mail the supplement to friends, 
relatives, and members now in the armed 
forces at home and abroad. 


Entertainment Lines 


Decca, which has reaped a golden 
harvest from records of Broadway musi- 
cal shows, now plans to make original- 
cast recordings of the top love scenes 
from current hits; the necessary contracts 
haven't been signed yet . . . The film 
industry, which a year ago had no women 
producers, now has three: Lela Rogers, 
mother of Ginger, who will make “Situa- 
tion Out of Hand,” starring her daughter, 
at RKO; Joan Harrison, who recently 
produced “Phantom Lady” at Universal, 
and Virginia Van Upp, screen writer, 
who plans to produce “The Impatient 
Years” at Columbia . . . Evidence of an 
increasing religious trend in movies is 
furnished by the fact that Monogram 
has scheduled a film based on Dr. 
Charles M. Sheldon’s book, “In His 
Steps” . . . M-G-M will try to get Paul 
Robeson for the title role in a_straight- 
away film adaptation of “Uncle Toms 
Cabin” to be done in Technicolor. 
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It hasn’t come to this yet, but... 
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No, it hasn’t quite come to this at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 


But the demand for rooms is making it 
difficult to accommodate guests who “drop 
in out of a clear sky.” 


For your own traveling comfort, we 
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suggest that you have a con- 
firmed reservation tucked in your 
pocket whenever you head for 
New York City. It’s wise to make 
your request for reservations spe- 
cific-giving us the hour of ar- 
rival, and day of departure. This, 
and prompt cancellations, will 
aid all travelers. 


Hotels today are operating 
under severe handicaps. Many more 
guests must be accommodated— 
with reduced personnel, rationed 


























food, and a serious shortage of 
equipment. 


All of us at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania are doing our very best to 
match your good nature with ours. 
And you may be sure that the 
really important services are still 
being maintained... 


The comfortable rooms with their 
famous Statler beds . . . delicious 
meals that are a triumph of ingenuity 
under rationing ... restful relaxa- 
tion, needed even in wartime. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 
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Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope +). war Effort 





Talk of rationing used cars has been revived by the tightening 
transportation situation and the approach of the seasonal spring 
demand for autos. The OPA is inclined against it because of 
the enforcement headaches involved, but feels that it may be- 
come necessary. 


The OPA is, however, heading toward price ceilings on used 
cars, although not in-the immediate future. Regulations are 
in the works, but the industry has been promised 30 days’ 
notice before they go into effect. 


Ie’s true civilian oil supplies are tight, but War Petroleum of- 
ficials say current reports of an impending crisis can be dis- 
counted considerably. On fuel oil, it’s a nip and tuck race to 
the end of the heating season, but there will be no cut in 
civilian gasoline rations before April. 


Military needs have been programmed carefully, and talk of 
a drain resulting from the European invasion is uninformed. 
It’s the smaller things, like unfulfilled rail and motor shipment 
schedules, pipeline delays, and the steady encroachment of the 
100-octane program, which will determine whether there is 
any cut in gas rations next quarter. 


Congress is moving toward action on reconversion policy. Sen. 
Walter F. George is drafting omnibus legislation to carry out 
recommendations of his Postwar Planning Committee on in- 
dustrial demobilization, contract cancellation, and disposal of 
surplus property (see page 60). His group believes the prob- 
lems are so interrelated they cannot be handled piecemeal. 


There’s general agreement with the over-all objective of making 
full employment the paramount consideration in reconversion 
planning and cutting red tape wherever necessary to do it. 
But on policy details there’s likely to be dispute. House and 
Senate are now at odds over the placing of final surplus-prop- 
erty-disposal authority in Congress or the President. 


Competitive business relationships after the war are another 
subject of controversy. There is opposition, notably in the Tru- 
man committee, to the idea that the government should keep 
’ certain of its war plants off the market to avoid influencing the 
future course of basic industries like aircraft, rubber, aluminum, 
and steel. It’s based on the belief that this would tend to pre- 
serve prewar dominance of the big corporations, and that pro- 
duction opportunities should be left open to anyone who is 
willing to venture. 


A basis for postwar tariff decisions is being quietly prepared. 
The House Ways and Means Committee has asked the Tariff 
Commission to make a survey of 50 American industries, in- 
cluding synthetic rubber, aluminum, magnesium, and high-oc- 
tane gasoline, to provide data for use when international trade 
problems come up for determination. 


@ 
Labor turnover has dropped sharply during the last few 


months, according to an unpublicized survey by the War Mar- 
power Commission. Stabilization devices such as the West 


— 


Coast controlled referral plan are being given the credit for 
this development. 


Experiments with the ten-hour, five-day week proposed for 
the specific purpose of cutting down absenteeism have proved 
unsuccessful. Its sponsors have been generally disappointed by 
reports from plants which adopted the plan. Some employers 
reported that absenteeism actually increased. 


The outlook for dehydrated foods after the war isn’t as hopeful 
as it first looked to the industry. The advantages presented 
when shipping space was the big problem are now disappearing. 
Meat is the biggest disappointment, chiefly because the dried 
product can’t be reconstituted satisfactorily. While production 
continues for the armed forces, postwar use probably will be 
limited to soups. 


Dried vegetables, which have been well tested on the civilian 
market, are considered permanent, but primarily for soups. 
Dried eggs will have some domestic market in bakeries but, 
like dried-milk products, probably will have a better future in 
the export trade. 


Congressional interest in foreign oil policy, (see page 58) is 
at a high point, but the outlook for legislative determination of 
questions like government-industry partnership is doubtful. 
The Administration has presented Congress with a fait ac- 
compli in its agreement in principle on the Arabian pipeline. 


Further expansion of U. S. policy toward an understanding with 
Great Britain and Soviet Russia was indicated even before the 
Truman committee was able to issue its report recommending 
that Congress decide what part, if any, the government should 
take in foreign oil operations. It illustrated the Executive’s abil- 
ity to beat the legislature to the move in foreign affairs, entirely 
apart from constitutional considerations. 


Reorganization of the WPB is in the wind again. The object 
is to give the filling of civilian requirements more importance 
in anticipation of decreasing military demands once the military 
situation eases in Europe. 


One plan would divide the WPB into two branches: an Office 
of Military Requirements and an Office of Civilian Require- 
ments. These divisions would be directly responsible to Charles 
E. Wilson, executive vice chairman of the WPB, and would 
have approximately equal claims on materials and manpower. 
Realistic officials at the WPB don’t give this plan much hope 
because of military opposition. 


A likely compromise would be establishment of a top-ranking 
civilian requirements committee. It would have more power 
and prestige than the present OCR but would remain subordi- 
nate to the military at least until the war’s end is imminent. 


Small banks will benefit from Congressional determination to 
repeal a Federal Reserve regulation which in effect bars ex- 
change charges on which they depend for revenue. A bill now 
awaiting House action would prohibit the Federal Reserve from 
interpreting such charges as equivalent to the payment of in- 
terest on demand deposits. The change will preserve an est 


mated $8,000,000 annual revenue for some 2,600 “non-par” 
banks, mostly in the South. 
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poe black boxes are coffins for Axis hopes. The 

numbers that keep turning up, on the wheels be- 
neath those windows, add up to an accurate forecast 
of the number of planes to roar into the air next 
month, the number of bombs to crunch down on the 
breeding grounds of Fascism, the number of guns, 
tanks and ships to be thrown intothe great attack, 
when it comes. For these black boxes are Veeder- 
Root Counting Devices, and millions of them are 
geared to all types of production machines in every 
field of war industry...showing, from minute to 
minute, whether those machines are running up to 
schedule, whether they are in need of maintenance, 
whether they are in danger of causing shortage and 
delay in final assembly . . . so adjustments can be made 
before trouble gets in. 


Only one thing these figures can’t tell you, and that’s 


the date of the end of the war. Because when those 
figure-wheels stop turning ... when a machine stands 
idle for any time, for any cause...then the clock is 
set back that much, and another few minutes are 
added to the war. Another few minutes in which the 
blue star on your service flag may suddenly turn to gold. 
That’s why we try to make or time count...and 
why we're ready to help you, too, if you’re on front- 
line war production. 


VEEDER-ROOT a7 
: GHZE 
a Gaaaty 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 





In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (new address on request). 














In many more ways"than one... this war is being 


“BUTTONED UP” WITH 3:2.\55 


THE CIVILIAN EYE, Brass is either the parade dress 

or the battle dress of war .. . either uniform insignia 

and band instruments, or sleek and shining cartridges and 
shells. Yet in between these two extremes, Brass has a vast 
and varied tour of duty on scores of ‘‘undercover”’ jobs . . . 
as in gun mounts and breech mechanisms, aircraft gyros and 
navigating instruments, radios, searchlights, sound-detec- 
tion equipment, ship’s engine-room piping and propulsion 
mechanisms, binnacles, compasses, hospital equipment. And 
there are countless other functions in which the extraordinary 


ductility, malleability, durability and corrosion resistance of 
Brass have never been approached by any other material. 
Today the entire energies and resources of this organi- 
zation are bent to one end: To make every inch of Bristol 
Brass sheet, rod and wire so thoroughly fit . . . both physi- 
cally and dimensionally . . . that there wil] be not one 
moment of production delay in the plants that make 
Bristol Brass into munitions and materiel ... nor any shade 
of doubt as to its sure-fire dependability, when lives depend 
upon it in action. Yes, Bristol Brass is helping speed she day! 


The BRAISTIOSL B3LASS Corporation 


Makers of “Brass Since 1850 - “Bristol, Connecticut 
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German Daring and Allied Caution 
Brought On Fierce Anzio Battle 


We Encountered Old Troubles: 
Underestimation of Foe’s Speed, 
Rigidity of Our High Command 


Smoke, blinding flashes, and the thun- 
der of guns told what was happening 
on the Anzio Plain below Rome. There, 
within a half hour’s auto ride of the 
Eternal City, the two armies struggled 
in a fight to a finish. The stakes were 
the highest in all the Battle of Italy; the 
enemy's assault on the Allied beachhead 
was his most savage yet. 

In Washington on Feb. 11 President 
Roosevelt called his military chiefs into 
consultation. Then he described the situa- 


tion as tense. Next day, in a special state- 


ment from 10 Downing Street, Prime 
Minister Churchill struck a more optimis- 
tic note. He said that the British com- 
manders, Gens. Sir Henry Maitland Wil- 
son and Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander, 
were confident that the “great battle . . . 
for the capture of Rome” would be won 














soon, and he added that a “very strong” 
Allied army, superior to the attacking 
German forces in both artillery and tanks, 
stood at the menaced bridgehead. And 
the same day, Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, 
in a message to the Fifth Army, revealed 
that reinforcements were arriving at the 
beachhead. 

But the Germans under Field Marshal 
Albert Kesselring fought with all the fury 
of men who had been given the unex- 
pected chance to strike a crippling blow 
at Anglo-American military plans and 
prestige. For them, the battle was not 
only a military struggle—it was a su- 
preme effort to win a victory that would 
revive lagging home morale and beckon 
wavering sate!lites back into line. 


On the Beachhead: From Southern 


France, from North and East Italy, from . 


Germany itself, and from the Balkans, 
German reinforcements converged on the 
Latium countryside below Rome. There 
was infantry; there was armor-—in all, 
elements of some six divisions. But, most 


















of all, there was artillery. From the 


high ground between the beachhead and 


Rome, long-range guns sprayed the Al- 
lied positions day and night. 

The Germans even raked up enough 
air power on one day to make a sizable 
assault on the landing area—virtually the 
Luftwaffe’s only resurrection in the first 
days of the beachhead. Fierce artillery 
duelling led to the next phase—German 
punches at the edges of the beachhead 
with tanks and infantry. Day by day, the 
thrusts grew stronger and more frequent. 
The enemy hit hard at the British in the 
north corner, recapturing Aprilia on the 
Anzio-Rome railroad. And time and again 
he struck at the Americans below Cis- 
terna, on the Appian Way and the coastal 
railroad, in fighting that swayed back 
and forth amid the squat concrete farm- 
houses. 

The first proof that the Allied position 
had become critical came on the bright 
and sunny morning of Feb. 10, when for 
the first time the Central Mediterranean 
Air Forces pulled out the trick that 
helped save the landing forces at Salerno 
—the use of the strategic air arm’s heavy 
bombers as tactical craft in the battle 
area. In addition, Allied warships bom- 
barded the enemy. 

But then a 60-mile-an-hour gale from 
the Mediterranean blew in over the bat- 
tlefront, grounding every Allied plane 
and filling the air with sleet and whirling 
snow. That was the Germans’ great 
chance. Tanks sliced into the Allied lines, 





In a landing craft, Allied troops approach the invasion area near Anzio where comrades already are ashore and 
consolidating the beachhead under heavy attack by the Germans 
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acting as mobile artillery. American tank 
destroyers fought them in dodging, point- 
blank battles. German infantry began 
charging in waves at the Allied positions. 
The Tommies and Americans mowed 
them down as clearing skies heralded 
new Allied air assaults. 

Sixty miles south a battle no less grim 
was being fought for Cassino, ancient 
gateway to the Liri Valley nestling below 
Monte Cassino. There the Germans were 
trying to fight off the Americans with a 
two-fisted defense—their right fist lying 
on the Rapido River, south of the town; 
their left, in the town itself, jabbing fu- 
riously at the Americans descending on 
Cassino from the north. 

For the Americans, the battle present- 
ed two kinds of fighting. There was the 
yard-by-yard, house-by-house assault in- 
to the northern outskirts of the town, past 
the lofty broken castle of La Rocca. 

Then, there was the assault up the 
bleak steep slopes of Monte Cassino 
toward the celebrated Benedictine monas- 
tery near its summit. Around this peak, 
overlooking both Cassino and the Via 
Casilina leading toward the Anzio beach- 
head, the smoke was so thick that the 
1,400-year-old abbey sometimes seemed 
to be floating atop a grimy cloud. 


The Germans were making full use of 
the abbey as an observation and artillery 
center. Yet for days the Allies spared it 
in response to a Vatican appeal. Then, 
on Feb. 14, artillerymen bombarded it 
with pamphlets. These warned the monks 
to leave—“The time has come when we 
must train our guns on the monastery. . .” 


Significance 


The news of the fateful position in 
which the Allies found «nll on the 
beachhead below Rome hit the United 
States and Britain with a mixture of shock 
and. bewilderment. The shock was due 
largely to overoptimism, in part engen- 
dered by the ease of the surprise land- 
ings. The bewilderment was caused by 
the reluctance of the Allied leaders to 
disclose the facts of what was happening. 

Yet the explanation of why the battle 
for the beachhead developed as it did 
was a simple one. Start with the Allied 
objective. The primary purpose was to 
establish a poweane force on the German 
flank and thus make Marshal Kesselring 
withdraw units from the main transpen- 
insular front. As the Germans pulled out 
and their line was weakened, the Allies 
would crack through. Then, using the 
beachhead as an anvil, they would pound 





the Germans against it with hammer 
blows. 

Cutting Nazi lines of communication 
was only a secondary objective, while 
an attack on Rome did not enter the im- 
mediate picture. 

But the Germans didn’t play ball. They 
withdrew a few units from the southern 
front but at the same time they main. 
tained fierce pressure all along the line. 
They calmly ignored the implied Allied 
threat to their communications running 
along the Appian Way and the Via Cazsi- 
lina. Then they rushed troops from 
Northern Italy, Southern France, and the 
Balkans. (The Germans apparently had 
few reserves around Rome itself.) These 
new divisions launched the main attack 
on the northern side of the beachhead. 
And that was the signal which indicated 
Allied strategy had failed. Had it suc- 
ceeded, the chief enemy thrust would 
have come from the ae 

Why did this original Allied plan fail? 
It was a perfectly sound plan in itself. 
But the trouble with it was an old trov- 
ble in the Mediterranean—underestimat- 
ing both the speed and the daring ot 
the German reaction. General Wilson, 
now Mediterranean commander-in-chief, 
made the same mistake in the Middle 














Nurses: On the beachhead below Rome, American nurses 
have served in hospitals close to the actual fighting zones. 
It has been rugged, dirty, dangerous work, as John Lard- 
ner, NEWSWEEK'S correspondent, pointed out after visiting 
an evacuation hospital where three nurses just had been 
killed by German bombs. Two more were killed by enemy 
shells. These pictures show nurses in typical activities at 
the front—hair-washing in the open and digging a foxhole. | 
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East at the time of the Italian surrender 
when he tried to bypass Rhodes. Similar 
miscalculations were made in Italy. 

When the original beachhead plan 
thus failed, General Alexander, com- 
mander of all Allied forces in Italy and 
the man actually in charge of the opera- 
tion, faced three choices. First, he could 
have evacuated the beachhead. Probably, 
this was what he wanted to do. However, 
such a course was presumably politically 
impossible. Second, he could adopt the 
action he did—consolidate his hold, beat 
off the German attacks, and wait for a 
break-through at Cassino. 

The third course open to Alexander 
was to push ahead regardless of risk and 
get athwart all German communications 
from Rome to the south. It was his fail- 
ure to do this that bewildered public 
opinion the most. But there were reasons. 
One was the lack of mobile equipment. 
Another was the difficulty of supply 
through inadequate ports. But the most 
important was that such a move would 
have required more troops. And that re- 
moved the power of decision from Alex- 
ander. 


Here Is Why: As commander of Al- 
lied forces in Italy only, Alexander had 
probably used up all his available re- 
serves in establishing the beachhead. To 
procure more he would have to draw 
upon the Mediterranean theater reserves 
of General Wilson. A British War Office 
pamphlet, having the force of Field Serv- 
ice Regulations, is explicit on the sub- 
ject: “Decisions involving the use of ele- 
ments outside the forces under his [the 
commander’s] control or the general re- 
serve shall be referred for action to his 
superior commander.” 

That left the decision up to Wilson. 
But Wilson is bound by the directives 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington. Here the whole cumbersome 
command system of the Allies begins 
to operate as a restraining factor. This 
was the most important explanation for 
the lack of speed and flexibility in ex- 
ploiting the beachhead. The Allied com- 
mand and planning organization still 
suffers from rigidity, compared with the 
suppleness of the Germans. In this case 
it was three weeks before reinforcements 
began to reach the beachhead. 

It is a condition that shows up most 
in the High Command but it also ex- 
tends all the way down the chain of 
command. Neither British nor American 
officers are encouraged to take the risks 
that the Germans are. A mistake fre- 
quently ruins the career of an Allied 
officer. The Germans forgive honest mis- 
takes. The whole setup has given the 
Nazis an operational superiority over 
the Allies—a superiority exemplified in 
an order issued to a German tank group 
on the Russian front: “Ignoring danger 
to flanks, without respite or rest, in day 
and night battles, it must advance as 
long as fuel lasts.” 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Wir THE FirTH ARMY ON THE 
ANz10 BEACHHEAD—Our beachhead up 
around Anzio, like all beachheads, is 
a thing of fluctuating borders, and a 
beachhead force remains solvent as 
long as outward fluctuations match the 
inward ones. 

The place where your correspond- 
ent’s outfit camps has been from ten 
to twenty minutes from the front line, 
varying roughly from twenty minutes 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days to ten on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays. On Sundays both sides 
devote the day to catching up with 
back mapwork and bringing little red 
and yellow pins up to in while 
planes and artillery take care of the 
war. 

This schedule, I should add, is fluid 
and subject to change without notice. 
And, coming off the beachhead a day 
or so ago, I found that the sea border 
of the beachhead, though no longer 
the hottest boundary we have, still 
continues very warm. 

Ashore one night, as we lay on 
a stone farmhouse floor on cots and 
bedrolls, we felt a sudden gust of 
hot breath on our necks. This takes 
the form of plaster dropping from the 
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How the Nazis Probe 


by JOHN LARDNER 


NewsweEEk Correspondent Representing the Combined U. S. Press 


walls which in turn is caused by 
shells dropping around you. These 
shells had a definite westerly trend. 
The German move is from the 
northeast to the southwest. Ours is 
from the southwest to the north- 
east. At least that’s the way we like 
it to be. 

It appears that a band of Germans, 
engaged in what a communiqué calls § 
“probing,” probed much farther than 
they expected to before their first 
burst of speed subsided. Overcoming 
their surprise, they called for tanks 
and their tanks came running. This 
explains the fact that certain shells 
were falling where shells of that type 
had no business to fall. It was some 
little time before our troops were able 
to “seal off’ this thrust, as military 
phraseology has it, and restore some, 
if not all, of our lost ground. 

These military terms are apt to be 
a little overdelicate. Often the proc- 
ess called “probing,” if translated 
into actual hospital practice, would in- 
volve the point of the surgical knife $ 
coming out between a patient’s shoul- ¢ . 
der blades. As one of my colleagues } 
puts it, “the doctor probed for my { 





Smiling Albert 


The man who outsurprised and threat- 
ened to-outmaneuver the Allies below 
Rome was one of the toughest, thickest- 
»skinned, and most professional of all 
German Army officers. He was Field 
Marshal Albert Kesselring, a 59-year-old 
Bavarian—known as “Smiling Albert” be- 
cause of his easy grin and called the 
“Crazy Butcher” because of his ruthless 
fighting ways. 

Kesselring is one of the old guard— 
an artillery anc General Staff officer 
who served in the last war and moved 
afterward into the _ treaty-restricted 
Reichswehr of the Weimar Republic. In 
1925 he became a member of the War 
Ministry’s mysterious “Department T-4,” 
or secret general staff under Field Mar- 
shal Werner von Blomberg. In 1933, 
with Hitler’s rise to power, he saw ad- 
vancement in the Nazi expansion of the 
army and transferred from the artillery 
to the Air Ministry. But he never joined 
the Nazi party. 

Kesselring’s big chance came in June 
of 1936, when Goring appointed him 
chief of the Luftwaffe’s general staff. 
Though an artilleryman at heart—he did 
not learn to fly a plane“until he was 49— 





liver with a steam shovel.” 
rae 


Kesselring was already an advocate of the 
plane-tank-infantry combination which 
served the Reich so well. 


Air-burdened: The suave southerner 
rode high on the crest of Luftwaffe suc- 
cesses as an air fleet commander in the 
Polish and Netherlands-Belgium cam- 
paigns and on the central Russian front 
in 1941. But the Battle of Britain had 
given him a jolt. And as the inflexibility 
of the Luftwaffe became clearer—it 
couldn’t function without an army—Kes- 
selring was marked out as a man who 
fought and failed with the air force he 
helped create. That happened in the 
Battle of Malta, which he bossed as 
Luftwaffe Mediterranean commander, 
and again in the battles of Tunisia, Sic- 
ily, and Salerno. 

But setbacks and the decline of the 
Luftwaffe haven’t fazed Kesselring. He 
is still the robust Bavarian who occa- 
sionally turns on a show of humanity (to 
neutral observers he described the War- 
saw bombings as a “disgusting job”) and 
whose polished manners are as far re- 
moved from the cold arrogance of the 
Prussian as they are from the plebeian 
boastfulness of Rommel. (He squelched 
Rommel’s hopes of taking over the com- 
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mand in Italy.) In a way, too, the blunt- 
ing of his Luftwaffe weapon has sharp- 
ened Kesselring’s old ground-soldier in- 
stincts. That he proved by the wily way. 
he met the Allied landings at Anzio. 


Lesson of Kwajalein 


As Military Governor of the Marshall 
Islands and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas, 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz last week 
flew to Kwajalein on an inspection tour. 
There, and later at Pearl Harbor, the 
white-haired admiral spoke words of stir- 
ring portent (see Admiral Pratt’s War 
Tides). Never before in the Pacific war 
had an American victory of such magni- 





tude been won at so cheap a cost. Re- 
sistance was over. 

Tokyo was dismayed. Ichiro Kiyose, 
permanent director of Japan’s Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association, addressed 
the nation, and his words had the force of 
a 16-inch shell; “The Marshal] Islands 
are the front-porch entrance to Tokyo, 
with only the Bonin Islands before it. The 
enemy is probably finally thinking of 
some such thing as bombing Tokyo in 
dead earnest . . . It would absolutely not 
do for the people to devote ourselves to 
panic.” 


Post Victory: American commanders 
added to the picture of how the victory 
came about. Rear Admiral John H. 
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Kwajalein aftermath: Marines press forward past dead Japs on Namur .. . 
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Hoover, thoughtful air commander of the 
Central Pacific Force, credited steady 
pre-invasion bombings with grounding 
Japanese planes by destroying fuel and 
facilities, thereby preventing search-plane 
detection of the task force. Maj. Gen. 
Charles H. Corlett praised fire power: 
“The old infantry-artillery team, supple- 
mented by combat engineers, was applied 
in this situation to a coral atoll. The field 
artillery, in my opinion, saved many 
lives.” Vice Admiral Richmond Kelly 
Turner keynoted the teamwork: “Ships 
and troops performed their duties with a 
great deal of skill and cooperation was 
excellent. The troops were bold and skill- 
ful and very businesslike. They know 
their job.” And on Namur Island, Lt. 
Gen. Robert C. Richardson Jr., Army 
commander of the Central Pacific, spoke 
up for air power: “If protecting air 
strength is neutralized so that bombers 
can hit from the air and ships can shell 
from the sea, defenses like these cannot 


be held.” 


Post Death: As Seabees and Army 
engineers repaired and rebuilt Kwaja- 
lein’s air strips for use against other ob- 
jectives, correspondents described the 
battered islands. Concrete and steel pill- 
boxes had been blasted to rubble. Kwa- 
jalein Island’s airfield looked as if it had 
been plowed up by a giant hook. On Roi 
Island, Robert Trumbull of The New 
York Times counted only six coconut 
trees which still had fronds. Japs had 
been destroyed in the same type of un- 
derground shelters that held out on Ta- 
rawa. The Islands were pictures of deso- 
lation and destruction. 


Lieutenant in Clover 


About the most luxuriously installed 
American officer on New Britain is First 
Lt. Edward S. Rust of Detroit. The lieu- 
tenant is occupying a Jap lieutenant 
general’s quarters and sleeping on an 
American-built bed which has an 8-inch 
mattress, Jack Turcott, New York Daily 
News aneeeapeness, reported last week. 

Rust got this all because Lt. Gen. Ideo 
Matsuda, the Japanese commander on 
Western New Britain, had established 
himself in style. He impressed hundreds 
of natives as torced labor to build an 
elaborate village in the jungle for his 
headquarters. It was really nice. But 
when the Marines invaded New Britain, 
the natives took to the hills. Matsuda and 
his staff followed, leaving rations.cooking 
on the fire. 

Satisfying plunder accrued to the 
Americans. It included beer, Coca-cola, 
Batavian canned margarine, British pot- 
ted meats, cocoa, third-grade books from 
the Philippines, and toilet articles. 

The general's erstwhile house is a 
nicely furnished two-story bamboo-coco- 
nut affair surrounded by cultivated gar- 
dens. Rust, who won the Silver Star for 
gallantry at Guadalcanal, now lives there 
and runs the village. His authority and 
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nickname of “Mayor Matsuda” entitle 
him to the Jap’s fine bed, mattress, and 
deep bomb shelter. There are no fox- 
holes for Lieutenant Rust. But General 
Matsuda presumably is on short rations, 
somewhere on the jungle trail to Rabaul. 


Added Stars 


The Marshall Islands brought in- 
creased rank as well as recognition for 
two admirals last week. The President 
nominated Vice Admiral Raymond Ames 
Spruance, 57, commander of Naval 
Forces in the Central Pacific, to be a full 
admiral, and Rear Admiral Richmond 
Kelly Turner, 58, Central Pacific am- 
phibious commander, to be a vice ad- 
miral. Spruance’s fourth star put him 
on a par with Admiral William F. Hal- 
sey Jr., the only other admiral in the 
Pacific holding an operational command. 


New Guinea Trap 


The Australian Ninth Division bounced 
the Japs out of Finschhafen last Oct. 2. 
Then, in an amphibious flanking move 
150 miles up the coast, the American 
32nd Division took Saidor on Jan. 2. 
Meanwhile the Australian Seventh Divi- 
sion had moved up the Ramu Valley on 
the other side of the Finisterre Moun- 
tains. Between the three Allied forces a 
reinforced Japanese division of approxi- 
mately 14,000 men was penned up. 

Last week, 14 miles east of Saidor, the 
Australian Ninth met the American 32nd. 
The bulk of the Japanese division was 
rotting on the malarial plains. More than 
1,200 abandoned dead were found on 
the trails—Japs who had died of starva- 
tion, disease, or injury. 

Those Japs folded up because their 
supply and communications lines had 


collapsed under sustained bombing and 
naval attack. It looked as if the same 
thing were impending for Madang and 
Rabaul. Some pilots came back from Ma- 
dang with stories of strangely silent anti- 
aircraft and of wrecked planes lying on 
a deserted airfield. Others checked in ° 
with reports of the smallest collection of 
shipping in Rabaul Harbor since the Japs 
occupied it two years ago and less than 
half the normal number of planes on the 
four airfields. 


Yankee Guadalcanal 


The British civil government is on the 
job again at Guadalcanal now that the 
Japs have been thrown back to the West- 
ern Solomons. Delayed press dispatches 
last week told of a conference between 
some 100 headmen and chiefs and Col. 


O.C. Noel, British Resident Commissioner 





WAR TIDES 





In any campaign, material assets 
must be weighed carefully, but equally 
important is the ability of the leader, 
and the man who logically has charge 
of all sea operations from America to 
the coast of China and Japan is Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, acting under the 
general directive of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Admiral King. 

Nimitz’s tasks are many. He must 
guard our supply lines against surface 
raiders and enemy submarines and be 
ready to fight the Japanese Fleet at any 
time. He has the general directive of 
our submarine campaign against the 
enemy. He assigns his task forces in 
local operations, and in major amphib- 
ious operations he should have general 
charge until the beachheads are se- 
cured and the prosecution of the ensu- 
ing phases of the campaign can be 
turned over to other leaders. Then the 
major task becomes one of supporting 
our land, air and military forces wher- 
ever they are fighting and in seeing that 
reinforcements and supplies reach them. 

Nimitz has a pleasing personality, is 
frank but firm, and has the faculty of 
being able to cooperate with almost 
anybody. His choice of subordinates to 
Carry out any task assignment has been 
excellent. He is trained in the art of 
war, having in previous years been a 
War College student. He is also an ex- 
pert in submarine warfare, and consid- 
erable of the success of our submarines 
can be ascribed to him. 

Two factors which play a _ consid- 
erable part in our. recent successes in 
the Central Pacific and elsewhere are 


oe 





good reconnaissance and surprise. The 
Japanese have a peculiar mentality. 
Give them time, and they can make 
some excellent plans. Their weakness is 
the one-track mind. They lack the men- 
tal flexibility of the Chinese, the Rus- 
sians, the Germans, the British, and 
ourselves. When everything goes ac- 
cording to plan, the Jap is good, but let 
him encounter the unexpected, and his 
mental processes become bewildered; 
he is thrown off balance and adjust- 
ment is slow. 

It came as a surprise to him to face 
opponents who equal him in stamina 
and could surpass him in the intricate 
phases of the war game. 

In a recent interview Admiral Nimitz 
is reported as saying that the gigantic 
air and ground forces that must even- 
tually knock out Japan will be trans- 
ported in part across the Pacific to the 
China coast and to other staging areas 
in that region for the final blow. He is 
also reported as saying that Japan 
would get the thorough city-by-city 
demolition Germany is getting now. 
These ultimate objectives are no secret, 
but what the Japs would like to know 
is where our forces are going to strike 
next, and that we are not telling until 


the blow falls. ‘ 


A sea force, with its accompanying 
air, transports, supply ships, and other 
craft to supply the fleet’s logistic needs, 
is a very flexible force capable of move- 
ment in many directions. When it can 
be covered by land-based air, it be- 


comes formidable. At Kwajalein we are 


The Man Who Will Surprise the Japs 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


very comfortably located in a harbor 
capable of holding more craft than we 
have at our disposal. To the east, north, 
and south there are Marshall atolls such 
as Jaluit, Mili, and others which we can 
occupy or bomb constantly and let die 
of attrition. Wake Island, a staging 
point for an air supply route to the Mar- 
shalls, can be put under the stress of 
air and gun attack any time we choose. 

Fairly close to the west lie Eniwetok, 
Ujelang, Ponape, and Kusaie, which we 
can bomb and attack with gunfire, or 
attempt to occupy. Kusaie is a very 
hilly, fairly fertile island covered with 
forests. It has a few small harbors, and 
every spot on it can be hit by our off- 
shore cruisers and destroyers. Ponape is 
a larger fertile island, with a number of 
high peaks and more spacious harbor 
space than is found in Kusaie, but every 
spot on it can be put under gunfire from 
our heavy ships. 


Eight miles southwest of Ponape 


lie the Ant Islands, enclosing a 6-mile | 


lagoon fairly free of dangers. About 
1,320 miles to the westward of Kwaja- 
lein lies Guam, which we once held, 
and in the Southwest Pacific are the Ad- 
miralty Islands. In the north off the 
Aleutians lies Paramushiru, which we 
have reconnoitered and attacked several 
times. Since a sweep of 850 miles cov- 
ers all of Hokkaido, northernmost of 
Japan’s main islands, and the Japanese 
portion of Sakhalin Island, the Japs 
must view Paramushiru much after the 
manner we did Kiska and Unalaska in 
the past. 
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Pipe and knapsack make a Solomon Island lad alla same like Yank fella 


of the Solomon Islands Protectorate. The 
native congress, representing the 14,000 
natives of the island, was interested in 
questions of adultery, divorce, and suc- 
cession of chieftain’s rank. Colonel Noel, 


_ seated behind a table draped with the 


Union Jack and placed in the shade of a 
banyan tree, was more interested in se- 
curing recruits as paid laborers to build 
up the already large Allied military base 
on the island. His interpreter harangued 
the chiefs in pidgin English: 

“This fella Japona want come ‘take 
all this place. Now him finish this place. 
Altogether go back a little way. Now big 
fella him masta want you work-work 
good. Giva hand plenty. Help win war. 
Now commissioner him big fella he want 
altogether young men, single men, join 
labor corps.” 


Pipe and Thumb: The American occu- 
pation of the Solomons had brought the 
islanders their first large-scale contact 
with civilization. Previously, the islands 
possessed an extremely small white pop- 
ulation — missionaries, plantation man- 
agers, traders, and civil servants. The 


only natives who had much contact with 


the whites were the police boys attached. 


to the civil administrators. Now, though 
most of the islanders still live in the bush 
and hills, great numbers are acquainted 
with the ways of the Yank. 

Hundreds are working in the labor 
corps, which is managed by a civil con- 
tractor. They are used for building coco- 
nut-frond structures, as porters, and for 
miscellaneous jobs. Their camps are the 
cleanest and most picturesque on Guadal- 
canal. They have taken to American cus- 
toms with enthusiasm. 

The bushy-haired natives love chew- 
ing gum, but their main passion is a‘pipe. 
A man without one has no caste. Except 
when eating, they keep their pipes in 
their mouths all day even if they have 
no tobacco. Next prized are “skivvies” 
—undershirts and shorts. Trinkets such 
as bright beads evoke little response. 

The Americans have swapped on a 
fair basis with the islanders. The Japs 
came with honeved words, but incurred 
resentment and anger by not paying off 
and by raiding the native gardens and 
chasing their women. The natives still 


— 


send their women back in the bush when 
they hear a stranger approaching. 

The British will find the natives great- 
ly advanced in some phases of American 
civilization after the war. Now, it is a 
commonplace sight on Guadalcanal to 
see them lined up on the sides of roads, 
thumbing rides on jeeps. 


The New One-Two 


The British night bomber fleets were 
grounded last week, but the Americans 
struck at the Reich by day in a new pat- 
tern of attack. It was an outgrowth of 
the rising strength of the bomber force 
of the Eighth United States Air Force 
and it aimed for heavier daylight raids on 
Nazi Europe at a lower price to the 
Eighth. 

To hit Germany harder and spread out 
the Luftwaffe fighter fleets that had cut 
into the raiding forces, Maj. Gen. Fred- 
erick L. Anderson already had tried two 
attacking combinations. One was to send 
the entire available bomber force against 
a single target. The other was to split up 
the force in a multipronged attack that 
also split up the Luftwaffe. Last week 
General Anderson had enough heavies 
to try a third combination. Dividing his 
bomber fleet into three forces, he sent one 
of Fortresses to the aircraft center of 
Brunswick. The next day a second force 
struck Frankfurt. 

The Ejighth’s bombers had been tri- 
sected into teams alternating in “one-two 
attack.” The Brunswick raiders had the 
hardest job. Penetrating deep into Ger- 
many, they roused Luftwaffe fighters 
which had been inactive since the wild 
air battle over Frankfurt two days before. 
While some German planes lined up out 
of American range and lobbed rockets at 
the raiders, others poured into the Ameri- 
can fleet in formation, attacking in waves. 
Thunderbolt, Lightning, and Mustang 
fighters pounced on them as they came, 
but some broke through, ten abreast, to 
rake the Fortresses with cannon fire and 
jolt the tight formations. 

” At Brunswick and in the Liberator at- 
tack on Dutch airfields, the Eighth lost 
29 bombers. Yet next day the going was 
easier, and the Americans attributed it to 
the heavy loss just suffered by the Luft 
waffe—84 planes out of an estimated 250 
defending Brunswick. When fresh For- 
tress crews roared in to attack the indus 
tries and rail yards of Frankfurt, fewer 
Nazis rose to stop them. Only five heavy 
bombers were lost, and another 37 Ger- 
man planes went down. In its first trial of 
“one-two attack,” the Eighth had struck 
heavy blows on two successive days and 
kept its loss rate down to average. 


Should Germany Take It? 


The ethics of bombing rose once more 
to plague Britain last week. In the House 
of Lords the former Archbishop of Cat- 
terbury, Lord Lang, and — Bish- 
op of Chichester denoun 
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intensified bombing of Germany. Lord 
Lang deplored the growing British ten- 
dency to “exult and gloat” over RAF 
raids, and the Bishop declared: “The pol- 
icy is obliteration, openly acknowledged. 
That is not a justifiable act of war.” In 
reply Viscount Cranborne, leader of the 
House of Lords, reaffirmed the govern- 
ment’s policy and denied that the RAF 
had ever indulged in pure terror raids. 
The attack, he said, would continue 
“against proper and suitable targets, in 
increasing power.” 

The issue was not new, nor was the 
stand of part of the clergy against that 
of the government. But its reappearance 
in the upper House of Parliament was a 
clear sign of the continued intellectual 
and moral queasiness which the bomb- 
ing has aroused in many Britons. One of 
the most thoughtful expressions of this 
feeling appeared recently in England’s 
outstanding liberal weekly, The New 
Statesman and Nation. In his column, A 
London Diary, the New Statesman’s edi- 
tor, Basil Kingsley Martin, put it this 
way: 

“Do you think people’s consciences 
are much roused about the bombing 
we are doing now?’ [asked a friend of 
mine.] I replied that a few papers and 
some people gloat, but most people un- 
comfortably acquiesce, in the absence of 
any alternative. They have got used to 
the idea and don’t know many details. 
‘Well,’ said my friend, ‘it is certainly very 
odd. They worried a good deal when 
they thought we could be hit back and 
we were ourselves doing’ comparatively 
little damage, but today our raids are of 
quite another order. We drop liquefied 
fire on these cities and literally roast the 
population to death.’ 

“A side of the business that especially 
worries me is the brainlessness of this 
kind of warfare unless the so-called 
‘softening effect’ of bombing is accom- 
panied by a political appeal. There has 
been evidence all through the war-of a 
diversity of views and much anti-Hitler 
feeling in Germany, but if we produce 
the impression that we are determined 
on their utter destruction, what else can 
Germans do but fight to the death?” 


Bombs for Two: “What else can they 
do? I have often asked myself that ques- 
tion. When the Germans bombed London 
we were rightly proud of the way ‘we 
took it? . . . There is nothing else to do 
in an air raid except to ‘take it.” Now what 
are we expecting the Germans to do, sup- 
posing they have reached a point of ab- 
solute despair in which many of them 
would like to give up? How are they to 
do it? How io you surrender to the 
British when the British come in air- 
planes? 

“Another comparison my friend drew 
was between the conditions of the Rus- 
sians in Stalingrad and the Germans in 
bombed cities. ‘We read,’ he said, ‘ter- 

accounts of the heroism of Russians 

ging grimly on to the battered rem- 
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nants of Stalingrad and working under 
cover of night . . . But do you doubt that 
something rather similar is happening to- 
day in German bombed cities? German 
workers, with no other faith left than be- 
lief in their Fatherland, are no doubt to- 
day managing by hook or crook to turn 
out some weapons in corners of factories 
that we have bombed, and living in caves 
under cities we have burnt.’ A British 
commentator said the other day that 
there were now seventeen German cities 
in which we had made civilized life im- 
possible. No doubt he is quite right, but 
has it occurred to him that civilized life 
is not the only kind? Men can live like 
beasts.” 


Little Stalingrad 


Until last week Korsun was just an- 
other of those drab towns that dot the 
Ukraine. The black earth stretched away 
in all directions, broken only by the single 
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Latest stage in the Battle of Ukraine 


railway and by the rutted roads used by 
peasants to bring their produce to market. 
The wide, empty sky of plains country 
hung overhead. In winter, the winds 
came straight out of the heart of Asia. 

Now Korsun seemed destined to give 
its name to another Nazi defeat, com- 
parable in a minor way to Stalingrad. In 
a steadily shrinking area south of the 
Dnieper, the Red Army had trapped ten 
German divisions. Then, as the Wehr- 
macht struggled to break out and rejoin 
the main bodies of Nazi troops 24 miles to 
the south, the pattern of Stalingrad was 
repeated. 

Exactly how many Germans were 
trapped at Korsun may never be known. 
The only official word came from Mos- 
cow, and this identified the ten divisions: 
the 57th, 72nd, 82nd, 88th, 112th, 167th, 
168th, and 337th Infantry; the 213th 





Lines of Communication outfits; and the 
Viking Panzer Division, plus the Valonia 
brigade of the Elite Guard. All these di- 
visions formed the German Eighth Army. 

The little Stalingrad at Korsun over- 
shadowed other events on the sprawling 
Russian front. But everywhere the Reds 
stayed on the offensive. In the north, be- 
low the Gulf of Finland, they pushed the 
Germans from the east shore of Lake 
Peipus and threatened Pskov, vital six- 
way rail hub near the Latvian and Es- 
tonian borders. In the Ukraine they took 
the rail center of Shepetovka and the 
great mining center of Nikopol, suppos- 
edly the source of 53 per cent of the 


- Reich’s annual manganese requirements. 


The qualifying factor in all the Rus- 
sian successes in the Ukraine, however, 
lay in the fact that they were achieved 
a good deal later than had been expected 
last fall. To the Germans went the credit 
of holding a line that often looked mili- 
tarily absurd. In so doing, they had lost 
a good many divisions, but it was a cal- 
culated loss and possibly the General 
Staff in Berlin felt it was worth-while. 
For one thing, the prolonged defense 
had enabled the Nazis to continue to 
draw manganese from Nikopol for a 
number of months and thus build up 
a stockpile of this metal, which is 
ae in the manufacture of high-grade 
steel. 


Balkan Allies 


Just off the Yugoslavian coast, across 
the Adriatic from the Allied-held portion 
of Italy, lie a group of islands which 
form logical steppingstones for an in- 
vasion of the Balkans. For some time 
the Germans have been battling furious- 
ly to control them. Two weeks ago they 
captured Brac, then pushed south and 
invaded Hvar, a key base on the supply 
route through which Marshal Tito’s 
Partisans have been receiving Allied war 
materials. The hard-pressed Yugoslavs 
were forced to withdraw to the hills. Last 
week they announced that British units 
had joined them in the struggle for the 
narrow, 40-mile-long island—the first of- 
ficial word that Allied units were actu- 
ally fighting in the Balkans. 


Ghost’s Victory 


It was a great feat, and Lt. Otto von 
Biilow, bearer of a proud German name, 
received the Iron Cross from Hitler for 
it. For Biilow had “sunk” the 14,500-ton 
American aircraft carrier Ranger in the 
North Atlantic. 

That was last April. But last week the 
United States Navy revealed one of the 
feats the Ranger had accomplished since 
that day when Otto von Bilow thought 
he sent her to the bottom. Last October, 
in a daring raid in enemy waters off Nor- 
way, she sent her planes out and sank 
more than 40,000 tons of enemy ship- 
ping, including four merchantmen and a 
tanker. 
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A Departing Correspondent Looks Back on Russia 


Whut does Russia look like to a correspondent who has 
just completed a long assignment there? Bill Downs, NEws- 
WEEK and CBS correspondent, recently returned from the 


Russia is a place that gets into your 
skin—despite wartime irritations of 
crowded subways, lack of taxicabs, of 
overworked and understaffed offices; de- 
spite the overly strict and self-conscious 
censorship; despite the grimness of the 
Moscow scene and the war weariness 
that makes people short-tempered; de- 
spite the pitiful sorrow of a people who 
have withstood terrible carnage. 

After args | a year and two weeks 
in the Soviet, I find that already I miss 
the place. It’s that kind of country and 
they’re that kind of people. 

And coming back to America after an 
absence of more than three years, I 
ached to show all the wonderful thin 
that are America to the friends I made 
in Britain and Russia. For example, the 
young, good-looking cook in the head- 
quarters dugout at Stalingrad. Her name 
was Vera. She handed me a drink of 
water, saying: “This is good water. 
Volga water. It has Russian blood in it.” 


The New Era: When I entered Rus- 
sia on Christmas Day, 1942, the coun- 
try was in the midst of the Battle of 
Stalingrad. The strain was evident in 
Moscow. Tired, red-eyed officers from 
the southern front who were reporting 
to headquarters could be seen in Mos- 
cow hotels trying to snatch a few hours’ 
sleep before rushing back to the battle. 

But the victory, although its cost was 
scores of thousands of Russian men, was 
the turning point of the United Nations 
war against the Axis. 

This victory was also a turning point 
for the Soviet. It marked the end of one 
era inside Russia and the beginning of 
another. Only today are we beginning 
to see manifestations of this new era. 


Our Questions: People have asked 
me: “Can we trust Russia?” Will she 
make a separate peace?” 

I found that when I left the Russian 
people were asking something of the 
same thing. They are tremendously ap- 
preciative of American and British aid 
to their country. But to a nation sacri- 
ficing millions of lives on the battlefields 
in the west, trucks and sugar and planes 
and meat seem pitifully small contribu- 
tions to the victory. That is the basis for 
the insistent and sometimes bitter de- 
mands for the “second front.” It is an 
understandable reaction. 

Since the Moscow and Teheran con- 
ferences, however, the position of Rus- 
sia’s allies has been made more clear to 
the poopie. Our war in the Pacific and 
the bombings of the Continent have 
been more fully explained and their 


value more truly appreciated. But the 
Russian soldiers still call the cans of 


American meat they like so well “Sec-~ 


ond Front.” It is a standard joke for a 
Red Army man to say: “Hand me a can 
of that Second Front, Ivan.” 

Total Russian casualties in the Soviet- 
German war today are estimated at be- 
tween 10,000,000 and 15,000,000 men, 
women, and children. No one probably 
will ever know how many Russians 
have died and will die in this most ter- 
rible of all wars. Estimates of damage to 
Russian cities and towns and villages 
defy the imagination. 

After what I have seen of the hatred 
in the faces of the le, after seein 
areas so devastated that 4 house sti 
intact startles the eye, and particularly 
after staring into mass graves where 


Soviet, NEwsweEeEx asked him to sum up his impressions of 
Russia. The story below tells how it seemed to Downs as 
viewed from the vantage point of New York... 


stepped inside a put bell shortly after 
it had been struck, There probably has 
never been such complete demolition 
over such a wide area. Bombing alone 
cannot reduce rubble to such small bits. 
Artillery is needed to break up the big 
chunks of masonry. And that was what 
Stalingrad was mostly, just a lot of little 
chunks of brick, mortar, wood—and 
bodies. 

In flying over Stanlingrad now, you 
could see the beginnings of streets and 
roads and of a new and better housing. 
And engineers, workers, and men, wom- 
en, and children from all over Russia 
are walking along the downtown streets 
helping reconstruct the hero city of the 
Soviet Union. Part of this reconstruction 
was being engineered in the still-ruined 
factory buildings. 





— 





Rooftop anti-aircraft guns guard Russia’s cities . .. 


thousands of people died, it is not diffi- 
cult for me to answer the question: 
“Will Russia make a separate peace 
with the Germans?” 


Stalingrad: I left Moscow last Jan. 8. 
Our plane was grounded at Stalingrad 
for two days and nights by weather. As 
we flew over the city, there already 
were two thin’ streams of smoke from 
patched-up chimneys of the flattened 
tractor plant and the Red Barricades 
factory. 

I had seen Stalingrad six days after 
the defeat of the German armies. 
the city was still stunned from the im- 
pact of battle. It was as if you had 


But the most startling thing in the 
city I found at the new airport. For two 
years I'd been looking for a central heat- 
ing system outside the United States 
that worked. Warm radiators had be- 
come an obsession with me. I'd felt 
radiators in Lisbon, London, Dublin, 
Belfast, Manchester, Baku, and Moscow. 
All were more like ice-box coils than 
heating units. Until I got to Stalingrad. 

My search ended in the waiting room 
of the new airport building. The heat in 
that room was enough to knock you 
over. It’s one of the most pleasant mem- 
ories of Russia that I have. And there 
are going to be a lot more of them when 
the rebuilding is finished. 
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Leningrad—the world’s most shelled 
city today presents a tidy facade to a 
visitor. There are few leveled buildings 
in the London-Rotterdam style, though 
the interiors were burned out of perhaps 
every fifth structure. Indeed, Lenin- 
grad’s chief architect Nicolai Baranoff, 
says there is no building in the city that 
has not suffered some damage, either by 
bombs or shells. But the work of restora- 
tion has been continuing all through 
the blockade. 

The Winter Palace, which received 
only six bomb“hits, stands nearly intact 
save for boarded windows, yet the ad- 
joining Hermitage Galleries suffered a 
serious shell gutting. None of several 
bridges crossing the many-fingered 
Neva River was hit, although they were 
constant German targets. 


No estimate is available as to how 
many of Leningrad’s original 3,000,000 
are now in the city, but a good guess is 
perhaps one-fourth of that number. The 
normal routines of daily life are com- 
pletely reestablished, and mornings and 
evenings the streetcars are crowded 


dren. 

The work of cleaning up the city’s 
wrecked buildings is largely being per- 
formed by women and girls. Plans for 
rebuilding, which were begun at the 
height of the blockade in the winter of 
1941-42, envisage no exact reconstruc- 
tion of destroyed buildings, but instead 
a project of more modern structures 


tL 





.-. while posters stress total war to a fighting citizenry 


with factory workers and school chil- 


A Newcomer Takes a Trip to Battered Leningrad 

. »» What does Russia look like to a correspondent just ar- 
riving there from the Western world? James Fleming, NEws- 
wEEK and CBS correspondent, who recently replaced Downs 


and a series of great parks to break up 
the crowded center of the city. Today 
the famous Kirov Works, which cover 
5 square kilometers, are working at high 
speed. Workers tell how the factories 
suffered 5,000 shell hits and reminisce 
of the grimmest days of January and 
February 1942, when the ration was 
down to 250 grams of bread and one 
bowl of soup for each worker daily. 
Then, they say it was not an uncommon 
sight to see a worker slump over in a 
factory, dead of hunger. 


The Battleground: South and west 
of Leningrad stretches a broad plain 
where the recent battles which liber- 
ated the city took place. I stood at a 
spot on the road to Peterhof, scarcely 
a mile and a half from the city’s center, 


where the Germans approached closest. 
If ever Hitler suffered carpet-chewing 
frustration, it must have been here. 
The city was literally within his grasp, 
and outlying buildings were within 
range of a .22 rifle. This was the spot 
where citizens threw up _ barricades 
across the roads and where women 
joined in the work of digging trenches 
and tank traps. 

It would be an exaggeration to call 
Leningrad’s physical defenses around 
its suburbs impressive. Looking at them, 
you realize that it must have been the 
sheer spirit of defiance on the part of 
the citizens that saved Leningrad. 
There’s a gold medal on bright blue 


in Russia, last week was permitted to visit the battle city 
of Leningrad and its long-besieged environs. Here is the story 
he cabled on his reactions. 


i J 


ribbon which every soldier and civilian 
who participated in the city’s defense 
proudly wears. For example, the el- 
derly woman who tidies my hotel room 
is never without that emblem pinned 
to her dress. 

In contrast to their own light ground 
defense works, Leningrad’s defenders 
were ringed by an extensive series of 
German fortifications no less powerful 
than those of the Maginot Line. 

The battlefield a fortnight after the 
extermination of the Germans was still 
strewn with big German tanks and 
heavy artillery, as well as immense 
quantities of machine guns, anti-air- 
craft guns, and ammunition. 


The Silent: Here and there asprawled 
German body lies in the snow until sap- 
pers are able to clear the minefields and 
arrange for burial. Strewn around the 
German dugouts are empty bottles of 
Bordeaux wine and Hennessey cognac. 
Everywhere one sees German gas masks 
and felt boots in the Russian Valenki 
style which one Russian colonel scorn- 
fully called “ersatz Valenki.” 

The amount of booty left behind in- 
dicates an unplanned retreat and the } 
fact that the Russian break-through 
came as a complete surprise. 

Right in the midst of the battlefield 
are the ancient and magnificent palaces 
of Peterhof and Gatchina, while at near- 
by Pushkin is the palace of Catherine the 
Great. The Germans had used these 
barracks and on retreating set fire to 
them. The third floor of the Pavel Pal- 
ace at Gatchina was used as a brothel 
for the German Air Corps. The tre- 
mendous grounds of the Peterhof Pal- 
ace, resembling those at Versailles, were 
plowed over with tank traps and the 
palace proper on the Gulf of Finland 
was used as an artillery station. 

Special movies shown to correspond- 
ents in Leningrad revealed many new 
details of the “Summer Road” across 
Lake Ladoga, which was used at the 
height of the blockade when melting 
ice destroyed the winter route. Oil-car- 
rying railway cars, half-filled in order 
to maintain buoyancy, were floated 
across the lake tied to boats, while 
strings of barges also brought vital 
supplies. 

In the lobby of the Hotel Astoria is 
a big siren used to give artillery warn- ' 
ings—now not needed in view of the 
fact that the Finns have withdrawn 
their big guns and the Germans are a { 
hundred miles away. But the custodian 
pats it affectionately and insists it must 
be ranked as an honored trophy. 
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Finland Nears Hour of Decision 
As Russia Steps Up the Pressure 


Hull's Blunt Warning 
Removes Last Hope of U.S. Help 


in Softening Soviet Terms 


war 


forced to speed u 
policy toward bo 
their allies. 


their enemies 


The United States and Britain started 
to face the fact that some sort of definite 
agreement between Washington and Lon- 
don and the French Committee in Al- 
giers was a prerequisite for the invasion 
of France. Edwin C. Wilson, American 
representative in Algiers, already had re- 
States and negotia- 
tions for at least limited American recog- 


turned to the Uni 


nition of the committee as a French 


ernment were in progress. The British, 
economic agree- 


for their part, sign 
ments with Algiers that looked like 
the forerunners of political pacts. 

Clarification of the French situ- 
ation probably will be accompanied 
by more definite arrangements be- 
tween the western allies and such 
smaller powers as Belgium and the 
Netherlands. One straw in the wind 
was the announcement that the 
Dutch” and Belgians—before this 
war carefully independent—planned 
a postwar customs union. At the 
same time, a solution of the Italian 
problem was approached, with the 
Allies turning over jurisdiction in 


_ most of liberated Italy to the Ba- 


doglio regime. 

But the most urgent diplomatic 
question of all concerned Russia 
more than it did either the United 
States or Britain. This was the sta- 
tus of Finland in the war. The 
Finns seemed at last to have real- 
ized that the hour of decision was 
at hand. 


Bombs and Words: It was typi- 
cal of this war that the first ao of 
a Russian showdown with Helsinki 
took the form of a bombing of the 
Finnish capital and the little port 
of Kotka to the east on the Gulf of 
Finland. Simultaneously the Rus- 
sian press threw up a barrage of in- 
vective against Finland. Izvestia’s 
words were characteristic: “The 
ruins of Helsinki will fall on the 
heads of the Fascist rulers of Fin- 








Diplomacy began to catch up with the 

fast week. Under the pressure of 
rapidly moving military events, the Unit- 
ed States, Britain, and Russia were all 
the formulation of 


land . . . Soon, very soon, the Finns will 
have occasion to repent that the war has 
lasted so long.” 

The Finns might have disregarded the 
Soviet bombs and threats. But something 
that they could not disregard was a 
straightforward warning from the United 
States to get out of the war or suffer the 
consequences. And Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull put it just about as bluntly 
as that on Feb. 8. 

That was a signal for a series of hud- 
dles at Helsinki between the politicians 
and the soldiers, including Marshal Carl 
Gustav Mannerheim, who reportedly had 
returned there from the front. Then the 
American statement was - published 
throughout Finland. Almost immediately 
papers began cautiously suggesting that 
Finland start exploring all possible ave- 
nues to peace. The Social Democratic party 
held fevered meetings. The result seemed 
to be a switch in this most powerful of 
Finnish groups from an anti-Russian stand 
to one favoring peace. Meanwhile, Juho 
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Russia’s 1940 peace terms hinted at the 
fate in store for Finland 
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Paasikivi, former Finnish Premier and the 
man who negotiated the last peace with 
Russia in 1940, arrived in Stockholm. 
There he was joined by Leo Ehmrooth, 
Finnish Minister of the Interior, and 
Eljas Erkko, former Foreign Minister. 

Finland’s chances for coming to terms 
with Russia depended on two obvious 
factors. One was the attitude of Ger- 
many. So far as is known there were still 
six or seven Nazi divisions stationed in 
the northern part of Finland. They gave 
Berlin a powerful military leverage. The 
Finns also depended on the Reich for a 
large portion of their food supply. The 
Nazi envoy to Helsinki, Dr. Wipert von 
Bluecher, left for Hitler’s headquarters as 
the crisis began, and the Finns were re- 
putedly warned then that Italy should 
serve as an example of what happens to 
allies of the Reich who try to come to 
terms with the Reich’s enemies. 

The other factor was the terms which 
the Soviet might demand from Finland. 
If these were too severe, it was extreme- 
ly likely that the Finns would continue 
to fight though the outcome was a fore- 
~y conclusion. Probably these terms 

ad not yet been formulated by Moscow, 
but there were good guides to the Krem- 
lin’s intentions. 

First there were the territorial advan- 
tages exacted from Finland in 1940. Pre- 
sumably these represented Russian ideas 
of what was needed to render the Soviet 
strategically secure against a future at- 
tack. (The accompanying map 
shows the territory taken iy the 
Russians. ) 

These terms seemed fairly lib- 
eral to most of the world in view of 
the military hopelessness of Fin- 
land’s position in 1940. To the 
Finns, however, the terms were 
anathema, peoaany the loss of 
Viipuri. And in the present struggle 
with Russia the Finns had recap- 
tured all lost territory. 

Another indication of Russia's 
terms appeared in attacks on vari- 
ous Finnish leaders. In this connec- 
tion, Moscow probably would fol- 
low the policy it had laid down in 
regard to Poland and insist on what 
it called a “friendly” government in 
Helsinki. 


Human Targets: Two Finns 
have been especially singled out 
for condemnation by the Russians. 
One is Acting Premier Vaimé A. 
Tanner. The big, blond, stocky 
Tanner is head of the Social Demo- 
cratic party. There are few people 
the Russians dislike more than So- 
cialists of Tanner’s stripe. They 
also accuse Tanner of being pro- 
German. But Tanner is Finland’ 
foxiest politician and there are signs 
now that he is trying to jump 
the peace band wagon, although 
he is also supposed to be willing to 
retire if necessary. 

The other-Finn the Russians attack | 





This machine gives metal a permanent wave 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Iv’s called the Roto Stretcher. You 
put a straight piece of metal in it 
and, the first thing you know, out 
comes a perfectly curved, intricate 
part of an airplane. 

You'd think that the light metal 
would wrinkle or spring back when 
molded around a shaping form. It 
would — if it were not for the fact 
that this ingenious machine 
stretches the metal at the very time 
it is being formed. 

The Roto Stretcher was designed 
and developed at Goodyear, another 
product of Goodyear Research. To- 
day it is forming airplane parts 


which have the most intricate con- 
tours. No welding or hand work is 
necessary. All parts are formed with 
absolutely uniform accuracy — at a 
tremendous saving of man-minutes. 
In the operation pictured above, for 
example, the forming time was cut 
from forty-five to ten minutes. 

It is this Roto Stretcher — and 
the thousand and more time-saving 
inventions like it — that explain the 
miracle of America’s war produc- 
tion ... men and women working 
with their hands — and heads — to 
save minutes in the factory so that 
lives may be saved at the front. 


A pioneer in rubber — natural and syn- 
thetic—Goodyear has long worked with 
other vital materials — metals, fabrics, 
chemicals . . . and from the Goodyear 
Research Laboratory, “the best is yet 


to come”— many new products for you. 


If you love your country—buy more War Bonds 


=~ 
GOOD+ YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





Here’s a toast to the men of the Army Tank Destroyer Forces, one of 
the newest branches of the service, yet one that has already built up its 
traditions of high courage, gallant conduct and brilliance in combat 
action. Their chief weapons are speed and Fire-Power—speed to out- 
maneuver enemy tanks—Fire-Power to out-range and out-slug them. In 


Africa, in Sicily, in Italy . 


. Hitler’s once-mighty Panzers have 


learned to respect—and to fear— America’s Tank Destroyer Forces! 


» FIRE: “POWER 
0 Our Buscnece./ 


“Seek! — Strike!— Destroy!” is the official 
motto of the Tank Destroyer Forces of the 
United States Army. And it’s our war- 
time job at Oldsmobile to help produce 
the Fire-Power it takes to carry out that 
mission. In full co-operation with Army 


Ordnance, Oldsmobile is building both 
cannon and shell for the Tank Destroyers 
—long-barreled, high-velocity cannon 
which can knock out any tank that’s built— 
plus the high-explosive and armor-piercing 
shell these deadly guns fire. Oldsmobile also 
builds automatic aerial cannon for fighter 
planes, cannon and shell for tanks, and 
large caliber shell for the artillery and Navy. 


@ 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA 
TANK DESTROYER FORCES 
UNITED STATES ARMY 
Oldsmobile respectfully dedicates 
this page to the Army officers 


and enlisted men who wear these 
colorful shoulder sleeve insignia. 


‘BACK UP THE BOYS 


WHO WEAR |. 
THESE INSIGNIA 
You can help provide the Fire-Power our 
Tank Destroyer Forces need—by buying 
War Bonds and Stamps. Buy an extra 
War Bond now. And keep on buying them, 
until the last Axis tank has been destroyed! 


BUY WAR BONDS! 


OLDSMOBILE “or, GENERAL MOTORS 


sp: of ‘EM FIRING = 
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Black Star 


The Finnish crisis spotlighted three men: Marshal Mannerheim, Finance Minister Tanner, and expert negotiator Paasikivi 


most frequently is Marshal Mannerheim. 
They still look upon him as an officer of 
the Czar and an arch-enemy. Manner- 
heim is certainly anti-Soviet but he is 
not pro-German. He was responsible in 
the last war for blocking the scheme to 
make Finland a German protectorate. He 
is also regarded by the Finns as their 
George Washington and in the final 
showdown his advice probably would be 
decisive. In 1940 it was on his recom- 
mendation that Finland sought peace. 


No to Wales 


The people of Wales have been with- 
out a prince since Edward VIII became 
King of England in 1936. But if they 
could not have a prince, they reasoned, 
why not a princess? So recently they sent 
a plea to George VI that he invest his 
daughter and heiress presumptive, Eliza- 
beth, with the title Princess of Wales 
when she comes of age next April. Last 
week George VI said no, and Bucking- 
ham Palace announced that “the King 
does not contemplate making any change 
in the style and title of the Princess Eliza- 
beth on the occasion of her approaching 
eighteenth birthday.” 

The reason for the royal decision was 
not based on some vague tradition. There 
was a sound reason for not giving Eliza- 
beth the Principality of Wales and the 
accompanying Dukedom of Cornwall: 
Should Queen Elizabeth bear a son, or 
should a widowed George VI remarry 
and have a son by another wife, the child 
would be the rightful Prince of Wales 
and Elizabeth’s title would be only an 
embarrassment. In line with this, no fe- 
male has ever had the title of Princess of 
Wales except through marriage and no 
royal dukedom has ever been conferred 
on princesses of the royal name. 


- Bringing Spain Into Line 


Allies Had to Solve Four Problems 
in Soon-to-Be Announced Agreement 


Behind embassy doors, one of the most 
important diplomatic stories ;of the war 
has been developing in the negotiations 
between the United States and Britain on 
one hand and Spain on the other. The 
true facts, however, have hardly been 
touched in regular press coverage. Here 
they are, as revealed by high sources to a 
NEWSWEEK correspondent. 


A basis for agreement on all outstand- 
ing disputes between Spain and the Allies 
has now been reached and announcement 
of the terms will be forthcoming soon. 

Behind this statement lay weeks of 
painstaking negotiations conducted by 
Gen. Francisco Franco and Foreign Min- 
ister Francisco Gémez Jordana with Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
respectively British and American Ambas- 
sadors to Madrid. The negotiations cov- 
ered four main problems at issue: (1) 
the disposition of Italian ships held in 
Spanish harbors, (2) the question of 
wolfram deliveries to Germany, (3) the 
disposition of Blue Division remnants on 
the Russian front, and (4) the problem of 
German agents operating in Spain and 
Tangier. The Allied conferees were faced 
with the problem of obtaining complete 
satisfaction of their requests without, how- 
ever, wounding Spanish pride which 
played a most important part throughout 
the negotiations. 


Problem One: Five of seven Italian 
merchant ships had already been released 
by Spain, and it was felt that as a sop to 


Spanish pride the Allies might agree to 
allow Spanish interests to charter the 
remaining two. Throughout the negotia- 
tions on this point Spain insisted that the 
Italian ships had been held as a conse- 
uence of an agreement concluded with 
the former Italian Government, which 
promised to reimburse Spain ship for ship 
for Spanish vessels sent to the bottom in 
the early months of the war by Fascist 
submarines. The Spanish Government 
thus felt it should be able to reimburse 
itself with the ships interned in its har- 
bors following Mussolini’s collapse. 


Problem Two: The Allies demanded 
imposition of a complete embargo on 
wolfram exports from Spain to the Reich, 
but it was likely that under a compromise 
Spain would be allowed to supply Ger- 
many with about 50 tons a month. 

Since the Spanish already had granted 
a permit for shipment of 300 tons of 
wolfram to Germany and withheld de- 
livery during the negotiations, this would 
mean that for at least six months the 
wolfram for Germany problem would not 
mar Allied-Spanish relations. 


Problem Three: Regarding Blue Divi- 
sion volunteers still remaining on the Rus- 
sian front, the number of men involved 
was said to have shrunk to 700. The 
Spaniards claimed they had no control 
over these men and that in spite of re- 
peated orders they failed to return home. 
It is likely that as part of settlement 
Madrid would invoke a decree providing 
for loss of citizenship of any Spanish na- 
tional fighting in a foreign army against 
orders of his government. 


Problem Four: It would not be sur- 
prising if the settlement incorporated a 
Spanish undertaking to close the German 
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consulate in Tangier and to deport all 
foreign nationals, including Germans, 
from Spanish harbor cities. 


The Neutrals: Throughout the nego- 
tiations, the Spaniards staunchly insisted 
they had kept their neutrality faithfully. 
They recalled that Franco was the only 
European statesman who refused Hitler's 
invitation to Berchtesgaden and instead, 
in October 1940, at a time when German 
victory seemed imminent, insisted that the 
meeting should take place on the Span- 
ish-French border between Hendaye and 
Iran. Not without irony they also pointed 
out that when early in 1941 the German 
Ambassador in Madrid, Eberhard von 
Stohrer, suggested that Spain should rec- 
ognize the Soviet Government, the 
Caudillo retorted “sooner will grass grow 
on the cobblestones of Madrid than shall 
I receive a Soviet. Ambassador.” They ex- 
plained that when they sent a routine 
message of greeting to the puppet head 
of the Philippine Government they did so 
to stave off severe pressure from Japan, 
which had demanded formal recognition 
of the new Philippine regime and had 
threatened sanctions against Spanish na- 
tionals and interests in the Islands. Even 
now, they said, the Japanese insist that 
the Spaniards raise their legation in Tokyo 
to embassy status but this the Spanish 
Government has consistently refused to 
do. 


About Oil: Contrary to popular opin- 
ion, no formal embargo on the shipment 
of oil to Spain has ever been proclaimed 
by the United States or Britain. Three or 
four shipments of oil for Spain are sched- 
uled to go to Spain each month. This 
schedule ih been made up for a year in 
advance. Approximately two weeks be- 
fore each scheduled date a Spanish em- 
bassy official asks Washington whether 
orders can be given to tankers in Span- 
ish ports to proceed to the Caribbean. 
This procedure was followed when the 
February dates were approaching, but 
the Spaniards were told that it would not 


_ be necessary to send the tankers as no 


oil would be forthcoming on three Febru- 
ary dates. Thus there is nothing to pre- 
vent the American Government from 


-resuming deliveries of oil without any for- 


mality by simply telling the Spanish rep- 
resentative on his next visit that it will 
be in order to send tankers for the next 
scheduled date. 


Birth of a Diplomacy 


In the ruins of Kiev last week the new 
Ukrainian Government under Nikita S. 
Khrucheff busied itself improvising a 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. It was 
the first practical application of the en- 
larged autonomy granted the sixteen con- 
stituent republics of the U.S.S.R. by the 
Supreme Soviet. And even before the 
new Foreign Office had been physically 
established, Ukrainian Foreign Commis- 
sar Alexander E. Korneichuk was at work 











Sovfoto 
Korneichuk had new diplomatic tasks 


drafting an invitation to Great Britain 
and the United States to exchange 
diplomatic representatives with e 
Ukraine. White Russia was ready to do 
likewise. 

Korneichuk’s own family relations may 
some day make international diplomatic 
history. His wife is the fierce Polish 
authoress, Wanda Wassilewska, head of 
the Union of Polish Patriots, the organi- 
zation of Communist Poles set up in Mos- 
cow. The Russians have on several oc- 
casions seemed to hint that they might 
recognize Wanda’s followers as the only 
legitimate Polish Government—indeed, 
on Feb. 12, Moscow announced that 
the patriots had organized a National 
Council inside Poland. Thus Korneichuk, 
as Ukrainian Foreign Commissar, would 
logically open formal conversations with 
Wanda. 

For the present, however, Moscow still 
was just barely willing to negotiate indi- 


rectly with the Polish exile Government 
in London, with the British acting as go- 
between. Last week a personal letter from 
Stalin to Churchill was supposed to have 
arrived in London in reply to a request 
by the Prime Minister for a restatement 
of Soviet policy on the Polish question. 
And for its part, the British Government 
denied paper supplies to a Polish émigré 
weekly which had criticized .the Soviet 


’ Union too strongly. 


Turkey and the War 
Neutrality Pays Big Dividends— 
and Anyway, Turks Love Peace 


It isn’t quite the same world or the 
same war when you see it from the van- 
tage point of neutral Turkey. The follow- 
ing cable from Ankara by Kenneth Craw- 
ford, NEWSWEEK war _ correspondent, 
tells how it looked to. him. 


The answer to the $64 question—Is 
Turkey coming into the war?—is no, not 
yet, and maybe never. Today only the 
stars are more neutral than Turkey. The 


* government and people are well satisfied 


with the neutrality policy. However, their 
sympathies are obviously with the Allies, 
and there’s still a chance Turkey will 
fight at the propitious moment prior to 
the German collapse. But that moment, 
if it ever comes, still lies some time in the 
future. It is highly questionable whether 
immediate Turkish belligerency would 
be militarily desirable. 


gy Beyond military considera- 
tions, there is a strong economic reason 
for continued neutrality. Competitive 
bidding between the Allies and the Ger- 
mans for Turkish strategic supplies is 
highly profitable. Turkey’s exports of 
chrome, copper, oilseeds, and hides are 
all bringing premium prices well above 
world market levels. The result is that 
Turkey is enjoying its greatest prosperity 
since the lush days of the Ottoman En- 
pire. Most Turks are benefiting despite 
inflation resulting from heavy exports, 
small imports, and consequent short- 
ages. 

Poor quality shirts and neckties cost 
$5 to $10 in Ankara shops. A Screwdriver 
—a half-orange-juice and half-vodka drink 
popularized by interned American avia- 
tors—costs a dollar including the custom- 
ary barman’s tip. Dinner at Karpic’s res- 
taurant, an Ankara hot spot, sets you 
back a minimum of $3. An evening at 
Karpic’s, incidentally, illustrates _ the 
Turkish position. The bald, genial pro- 
prietor, originally a White Russian, clips 
Germans, Japs, English, Americans, Rus- 
sians, Vichy French, Fighting French, 
and Turks with great impartiality. He 
only suggests sentimental weakness when 
favoring American airmen with free cavi- 
ar. The orchestra mixes American jazz 
with German waltzes and native music, 
and avoids national anthems. There are 
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A $25 PIECE OF STEEL THAT’S WORTH °750 


When shipped to the forger, the elec- 
tric furnace steel for this aircraft 
engine crankshaft costs about $25. 


But as you see it here in the finished 
form, it’s worth some $750. 


What a difference in values! $725— 
representing the cost of more than 
600 operations necessary to complete 
this vitally important part of a fight- 
ing airplane’s power plant. 

Suppose a small imperfection in the 
steel should show up at final inspec- 
tion and cause rejection. Hundreds 
of dollars—to say nothing of the man- 
hours—would be lost, and output 
schedules unbalanced. 


But this rarely happens—when 
Republic Electric Furnace Steels are 
used as insurance against such losses. 


Republic Electric Furnace Steels cut 
to rock bottom figures, rejections due 


to imperfections in the steel—because 
they are as clean and sound as the 
most expert furnace practice can 
make them. 


They enable manufacturers to derive 
the greatest benefits from mass pro- 
duction methods—because they are 
consistently uniform. They do not 
introduce variables to upset estab- 
lished fabricating practices. 





Republic’s xnequalled experience as 
the leader in electric furnace steels 
is at your disposal—to assist you in 
applying these steels to profitable ad- 
vantage. Republic Steel Corporation, 
General Offices—Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
Alloy Steel Division, Sales Offices— 
Massillon, Ohio. Export Department 
—Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
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few untoward incidents, although one 
Anglo-Saxon lady did sock a Dutchman 
in the spirit of New Year’s Eve fun. 


Chrome: Cooperating closely, the 
British and Americans virtually control 
Turkish imports and exports through the 
open southern —_ by allotting shipping 
space. They further influence Turkish 


policy by preclusive and disruptive buy- 
ing of export goods. However, they can’t 


completely shut off shipments of chrome, 
fish, and other commodities to Germany. 

Turkish policy toward Germany re- 
quires an advance payment for exports 
in barter goods. Thus copper shipments 
were held up last year pending delivery 
of a consignment of Messerschmitts. 


Lend-Lease: In addition to buying 
Turkish surpluses the United Nations 
lend-lease to Turkey military supplies of 


Black Star photos 


King’s Court: In all the years he has played tennis, Gustav V, 85-year-old 
King of Sweden, has used other people’s indoor courts. Now the Swedish peo- 
ple have given him his own—the Royal Swedish Tennis Hall. These pictures 
show the court from the first-floor gallery (top ), the King sitting in tennis dress 
before his own portrait, and the King’s private washroom. When the hall was 
opened, Gustav said: “Now I am really happy. Now I have my own tennis hall,” 
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all kinds. Traveling from Ahana to An- 
kara on the Baghdad-Istanbul Express, | 
saw American gun barrels protruding 
from aulin-covered flatcars on almost 
every siding. So did two German diplo- 
matic couriers in a nearby compartment. 
They were as openly interested as I. 

The benefits of neutrality are most ob- 
vious to all Turks, and this accounts for 
the absence of war sentiment. It is gen- 
erally recognized, however, that Presi- 
dent Ismet Inénii’s government could 
take the country into war with no diffi- 
culty. Although Kemal’s dictatorship is 
now a republic, there is still only one 
party and no effective opposition. More- 
over, the fact that a place at the peace 
table as a belligerent 8 benefit post- 
war Turkey is recognized. 

The vast majority of Turkey’s 17,869,. 
901 population are peasants who receive 
record prices for their crops. Luxury 
goods are largely unavailable, but the 
peasants are not used to these things any- 
way and are planning farmemachinery 

urchases from their savings. Unskilled 
aborers are paid double their old wages 
and there is plenty of work, but they are 
still behind on 300 to 400 per cent price 
increases. Yet no organized protest is 
evident. Government employes with fixed 
salaries are getting upward wage adjust- 
ments in response to grumbling. The 
government's cigarette, match, liquor, 
and transportation monopolies are all 
booming. 


Varlik: The Varlik, or much-denounced 
capital levy on the well-to-do, has now 
been modified to such an extent that the 
authorities are liquidating concentration 
camps for delinquents. However, the 
levies have been mostly collected. The 
Turks deny the tax is intended to strip 
minorities and say its object is to pre- 
vent the concéntration of wealth in the 
hands of Turks as well as Greeks, Jews, 
etc. There seems no doubt that it was ap- 

lied against these minorities in Istan- 
Bul, however. This contributed to the 
Varlik’s popularity with the peasants, 
who regard Istanbul as the center of con- 
centrated wealth. 

Peace-liking Turkey will make war if 
President Inénii so orders. But only 
Inénii and a few intimates know his 
plans. Pending a decision, the foreign 
press corps are drinking Screwdrivers 
and writing great war novels. 


"Mr. Churchill’s Pen 


Only a fortnight ago Winston Chureh- 
ill’s favorite candidate in a Brighton by- | 
election nearly lost out because the Prime 
Minister advised the people of Brighton 
—normally Conservative but never politi- 
cally subservient—to vote for him (News- 
wEEK, Feb. 14). Last week, unperturbed 
by what almost happened at Brighton. 
Churchill tried to swing another by-elec- 
tion scheduled for Feb. 17 in West 
Derbyshire. 

There the incumbent member of the 
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WHAT! 


FLUID DRIVE A POWER SHOVEL? 








Marion Power Shovel equipped with American Blower Fluid Drive. 


When an irresistible force strikes an immovable object — things happen! 
Something breaks! 


That’s the best reasop we know for using American Blower Fluid Drives 
on a power shovel. When the bucket strikes a snag, the Fluid Drive absorbs 
the shock. There’s no possible chance of damage to Diesel engine or gears 
for there is no mechanical connection between the driving and driven 
members of the Fluid Drive. It’s all done with OIL. 


The principle of Fluid Driving through a hydraulic coupling has proved 
advantageous not only on power shovels but in driving trucks, locomotives, 
warships, cargo vessels, oil rigs, as well as on secondary superchargers in 
planes, for variable speed control on ventilating fans, for pump control 
and in a wide variety of other applications. 


Why not investigate NOW, the possibility of senibioa American Blower 
Fluid Drives to your product or plant after Victory? 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 











Cutaway’ view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
members. 
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' House of Commons was the Marquess 


| of Hartington, 26-year-old son of the 
| Duke of Devonshire and an officer in the 


_ Coldstream Guards. 


He was running 
against Charles White Cobblers, son of 
the chairman of the local Labor party, 


i} and Robert Goodall, Independent Agri- 


_ then 
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culturist candidate. The Prime Minister 
permitted Ernest Brown, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, to support the 
young Marquess in his campaign and 
imself plunged in, with a letter to 
artington: 


| “I see that they are attacking you be- - 
cause your family have been identified 
_ for about 200 years with the parliamen- 
tary representation of West Derbyshire. 


It ought, on the contrary, to be a matter 
of pride to the constituency to have such 
long traditions of constancy and fidelity 
through so many changing scenes and 
circumstances. Moreover, it is an histor- 
ical fact that your family and the peo- 


ple of West Derby have acted together 


on every great occasion in this long pe- 
riod of our history on the side of the peo- 
ple’s rights and progress.” 

The immediate result was a double 
blast at Hartington. In the House of Com- 
mons, a member questioned the pro- 
priety of granting army leave to the 
Marquess for his campaign. Then, The 
Tribune, a vitriolic sheet closely con- 
nected with Aneurin Bevan, Churchill’s 


| most bitter political enemy, ran a nasty 


take-off on the Prime Minister’s letter. 
It read: . 
“The enemy is watching. Dr. Goebbels 
has his eye on Derbyshire. Wicked men 
who do not understand our customs will 
regard your defeat as a double blow. 


| They will trumpet it all over the world, 


not merely that the House of Commons 
has been defiled, but that the House of 


i Lords has been insulted. 


“What will Stalin write in Pravda if he 


| sees a working man elected for Derby- 
shire, of all places? . . . What catastro- 


} phes must we promote on the shores of 


_ the Marshall Islands or on the bridge- 


‘head of Italy when the fateful news comes 


through: ‘All is lost! Hartington has for- 
feited his deposit’.” ; 


- Uneasy Colombia 


The threat of civil war shook Colombia 


i last week, and the prospect of the return 
; of Colombia’s President to Bogota after a 
_ visit to the United States only made mat- 


ters worse. The immediate trouble sprang 
from a 7-month-old scandal: the murder 
last July of a Negro boxer nicknamed 
Mamatoco, who for some reason took it 
upon himself to aid minor officials of 


| Colombia’s strong national police force 


whenever they got into trouble. One story 
in Bogota was that Mamatoco was killed 
because he was about to expose corrup- 
tion among top men of the force, and 
though three minor policemen confessed 


~ to the murder, many Colombians de- 


manded a further investigation, reaching 
higher up in the government. 
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Colombia’s “outs,” the nationalistic 
Conservatives, fanned the scandal, and 
their leader, Sen. Laureano Gémez, kept 
up the demand in his newspaper, El Siglo. 
President Alfonso Lépez shook up his 
cabinet, then left for the United States, 
ostensibly because his wife needed. medi- 


cal treatment. In his absence the Liberal 


government kept control, but El Siglo 
clamored more than ever. Finally Minister 
of Interior Alberto Lleras Camargo pre- 
ferred slander and libel charges against 
Gémez after the Senator accused him of 
interfering with the investigation of the 
Mamatoco murder. Last week, when 
Gémez refused to answer a judge’s ques- 
tions on the charges, he was charged with 
contempt of court and put in jail. 
Given a martyr, the Conservatives tried 








Acme 


President Lépez might go peaceably 


for a revolution. Street fighting broke out 
in Bogota; 27 Colombians were injured; 
and one was killed by a bomb intended 
for the judge who questioned Gémez. 
But the government, after threatening 
martial law, scotched the revolutionaries’ 
plans by releasing the Senator. 

Most Colombians expected a change in 
government, but a peaceful one. Even 
President Lépez’s own Liberal party ques- 
tioned his ability to hold his post in the 
face of scandal and unrest at home. 
Whether Lépez simply didn’t return to 
Colombia or resigned when he got there, 
Bogota looked for an election, probably 
in May, to choose a new President to fill 
out the two years of unexpired term. 


Attachés in Espionage 

The second installment of the Buenos 
Aires thriller “Axis Espionage in Argen- 
tina” came out last week. The author, 
still surprised at his discoveries was 


Presidential Secretary Enrique Gonzalez. 
The chief characters, to nobody's sur- 
prise, were. Maj. Gen. Friedrich Wolfe, 
the German military attaché ‘and Rear 
Admiral Katsumi Yukishita, the Japanese 
naval attaché. Both were confined to 
their homes by the police as more and 
more evidence piled:up that they had 
actively directed the Axis espionage 
organizations in Argentina. 

South American-bom, tall and _ thick- 
set, General Wolfe was noted in Buenos 
Aires for his sleek grooming, his fluent 
Spanish, his inexhaustible expense ac- 
count, and his ability to make friends 
in diplomatic and social circles“ Wolfe be- 
lieved in the long-range approach. Scorn- 
ing small-time sleuthing, he cultivated 
the army officers, the men who run Ar- 
gentina. 

Admiral Yukishita was an even less 
obvious spy. Arrogant to his subordinates, 
subservient to superiors and outsiders, 
the little attaché worked quietly and 
deftly. Argentines knew that he was 
about 50 years old, that he spoke fluent 
English and @ little harsh, Jap-accented 
Spanish. They also knew that he was 
promoted twice for his unobtrusive work 
in Argentina. 

While the Argentine Government 
probed gingerly into Axis ceptonage at 
home, it apparently had no fear of Axis 
retaliation at sea. Instead of concealing 
ship movements and arranging convoys, 
the State Merchant Fleet published a 
list of all vessels at sea and in foreign 
ports. Then it ordered them to proceed 
uncamouflaged, bearing the Argentine 
colors and fully lighted at night. 


Donner und Blitzen 


“Donnerwetter!” muttered Dr. Paul 
Leverkuehn, the Nazi assistant military 
attaché in Ankara, staring at the empty 
chair where his youthful clerk, Erich 
Vermehren, used to pore over secret doc- 
uments. “Himmeldonnerwetter!” echoed 


-the chief of the embassy Gestapo when 


he learned that the man he had been 
quietly investigating had failed to turn 
up at the office in the Turkish capital. 
“Himmelkreuzdonnerwetter!” gasped Am- 
bassador Franz von Papen when the 
news of Vermehren’s disappearance 
reached him at his vacation home in the 
Bursa Mountains. Then he rushed back 
to Ankara and frantically phoned Berlin. 

For a few tense days the Ambassador 
and his staff prayed for a miracle. Per- 
haps the missing man had merely met 
with an accident. Or maybe he was some- 
where in hiding in neutral Turkey (if so, 
the Gestapo would get him, dead or 
alive). But on Feb. 9 an Allied spokes- 
man in Istanbul confirmed Papen’s worst 
fears. 

Not only was Erich Vermehren very 
much alive and safe outside of the reach 
of the Gestapo, but, in bolting to the 
Allies, he had taken with him what was 
described as detailed information of the 
greatest value. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS to do today’s job...to provide tomorrow's jobs 


eas 


Industry's Fighting Ally and Peacetime Partner 


During war-time, Nickel’s job is to put extra fight 
into steel and other metals...to help man make 
alloys that will not fail in the vital parts of fighting 
equipment. 


But Nickel must also stand ready to again help in- 
dustry produce the implements of peace... to hel 
it improve the products that serve men and provide 
them livelihoods. 


When that time comes—when Nickel joins hands 
with other metals to make the plant equipment, the 
locomotives, the homes and cars, on which jobs de- 
pend—Nickel will be better prepared to serve men‘ 
than ever before. 


Manufacturers who need help on metal problems are 
invited to consult International Nickel’s technical 


~ International NICK Fy L_company, inc. 


New York, N.Y. 


World’s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel... 
producers of MONEL and other high Nickel Alloys. 
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Two Out a-Wooing the People: 


Wallace and Willkie Cross Paths 


By-passing the Politicians, 


Each Tours West Thumping Drum 


for His Brand of Liberalism 


Shrewd politicians seldom let the right 
hand know what the left is doing. That 
might have been true last week had not 
two of the nation’s outstanding political 
southpaws, Henry A. Wallace and Wen- 
dell L. Willkie, chosen the week of Lin- 
coln’s birthday to broadcast to left, right, 
and center their respective doctrines of 
liberalism. 

By coincidence, both men—Wallace, a 
Republican turned Democrat, and Will- 
kie, a Democrat turned Republican— 
picked the politically maverick Pacific 
Coast and environs for their principal 
utterances. Between them, their verbal 





A 
Wallace by plane, Willkie by train, but both in the name of liberalism — 


output matched if not outstripped the 
combined vocalizations of an estimated 
2,000 GOP speakers* who found the 
Great Emancipator’s birthday an ideal 
focal point for a concerted attack on New 
Deal bureaucracy in particular, and the 
left wing in general. 

Willkie, as titular head of the Republi- 
can party, was frankly campaigning for 
the GOP Presidential nomination (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb.7). Wallace, as Vice President 





*Headliners: Alf M. Landon at Knoxville, Tenn., 
. Dewey in New York City, Gov. John 
and Hi Minority 


louse 
Leader Joseph W. Martin at Wheeling, W. Va. 


of the United States, was less obvious in 
his efforts, but it was evident that he was 
attempting to strengthen his chances of 
again being President Roosevelt’s running 
mate (see page 45). 

Had they conferred in advance as the 
leading advocates of liberalism in their 
parties, Willkie and Wallace could scarce- 
ly have improved on their coincidental 
itineraries. The 1940 GOP Presidential 
nominee ranged westward.via Salt Lake 
City and Twin Falls, Idaho, to Seattle, 
then down the West Coast. The Vice 
President took a southern route to Los 
Angeles, then worked northward via San 
Francisco and Portland to Seattle. 


Wallace: Seattle unionists had taken 
over the show. They poured into the 
auditorium 5,000-strong to whoop it up 
for the shy-looking, tousle-maned Wal- 





photos 


lace. For a week prior to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s arrival, their donations had fi- 
nanced a publicity campaign that spread- 
eagled from handbills to radio time. Now, 
on the platform, George Franklin Yantis, 
lanky, bespectacled ex-member of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s defunct National Resources 
Planning Board, eyed his watch. 

Yantis had to conclude his introduc- 
tion of Wallace at the exact moment the 
Vice President went on the air. The final 
seconds came with a panic. Yantis 
fumbled: “. . . and now, the President 
of the United States.” Radio engineers 
cut into the hookup; no correction could 
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be made.’ From the audience a labor 
leader shouted: “He'll be that next year.” 
Then the man, whom the late NRA Ad- 
ministrator Hugh S. Johnson character- 
ized as separated from the Presidency by 
“only a single menaced heartbeat,” be- 
gan his speech. 

Five days before, in Los Angeles 
(where labor and liberal groups also 
monopolized his schedule), Wallace had 
foreseen a postwar struggle between “big 
business, big labor, and big agriculture” 
that might bring Fascism to the United 
States. For his Seattle audience, the Vice 
President drew a sharper line. The “Fas- 
cists,” he said, were already with us. 
Nallace’s definition of a “Fascist”: “Those 
who believe that Wall Street comes first 
and the country second.” 

Again he envisaged the possibility of 
dark postwar days. A “profound revolu- 
tion” was inevitable after the war, but it 
could be “gradual and bloodless” if opin- 
ion-molders, politicians, and leaders of 
pressure groups “influence their millions 
of followers on behalf of the public good 
instead of regional and class prejudices.” 
Otherwise? “A bloody revolution and 
slavery.” 


Backfire: Next day, the usually friend- 
ly New York Times read an editorial lec- 
ture to the Vice President: “In this Seat- 


‘tle speech he [Wallace] referred to “Wall 


Street stooges’ . . . He went on to charge 
that American Fascists “at this very mo- 
ment’ were ‘desperately striving’ to con- 
trol delegates to the conventions of both 
the major parties . .. Why doesn’t he tell 
us who the particular guilty men are? 
Where, except perhaps among a hand- 
ful of isolated crack-pots and _ illiterate 
wearers of colored shirts, does Mr. Wal- 


‘lace find any of these opinions and actions 


in America today?” 

From Washington, D. C., Eric A. 
Johnston, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, also lectured: 
“What we need now: is a solid front... 
Name calling by the Vice President of 
the United States is the wrong way to 
get national unity in this hour of crisis 
... The class struggle of Karl Marx has 
no place in the American economy of 
today or tomorrow.” Wallace (by then 
in Milwaukee) answered: “I fear that 
Eric didn’t read the speech very care- 
fully. I spoke of him very kindly. How- 
ever, I'll add this to what I said at 
Seattle: The essence of American Fas- 
cism is putting dollars first and men 
second . . . outstanding example is Col. 
Robert R. McCormick of the Chicago 
Tribune.” 


Willkie: While Wallace deliberately 
courted the nation’s liberals and _ radi- 
cals, Willkie, who had wooed them assid- 
uously since his defeat by Roosevelt in 
1940, veered in a different direction. Or- 
thodoxy was his keynote. In Salt Lake 
City, his sponsors were GOP National 
Committee members George T. Hansen 
and Mrs. G. A. Marr; his speech (hark- 
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“MORE OIL...MORE OIL!” 


Texaco engineers reach down into 
Davy Jones’ locker for new supplies of oil. 


Down into the oil-bearing formations beneath the 
coastal waters, sinks the drill pipe...on its way to find oil. 


It got there with the help of a strange kind of barge 
... a barge that is sunk to rest on the bottom of swamps - 
or lakes. It is called a submersible drilling barge... 
and was developed by Texaco engineers to drill for oil 
‘under water. 


Resting on the bottom, the submersible barge forms a 
firm foundation for drilling machinery. After the well 
has been drilled, the barge is refloated and moved away 
to another location — leaving the pipe in position, to 
bring up new supplies of precious oil. 





This is one of numerous ingenious devices developed 
f by Texaco to speed up production of oil, now so urgently 
needed by the fighting forces of Democracy. At Texaco 
refineries, this all-vital.oil is converted into 100-octane 
aviation gasoline... into quality fuels and lubricants 
for all kinds of vehicles ...into Toluene for high ex- 
plosives and Butadiene for synthetic rubber. 
‘When peace comes, the lessons learned in Texaco’s 

gteat war job will be applied to making finer fuels and 
fubricants for your car. ) : 
. THE TEXAS COMPANY > 


~~ 
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Coming... a finer gfil. FIRE-CHIEF gasoline and a finer | 
aoa Sky Chief gasoline because of Tevacos work in this war E | 
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ing back to Lincoln) was made at a din- 
ner given by Chairman David J. Wilson 
and the Republican State Committee. To 
an overflow audience at Twin Falls next 
night, Willkie, introduced by National 
Committeewoman Mrs. Emma Clouchek, 
accused the President of a “flabby and 
wrong fiscal policy.” There was one snub- 
ber: Idaho’s national committeeman and 
anti-Willkie-ite, Ezra R. Whitla, who 
failed to appear during Willkie’s stay. 

In Boise, Willkie was greeted by 
Reilly Atkinson, state chairman, and 
delivered a luncheon address notable 
chiefly for its indirect attack on Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York. Assail- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt for silence on the 
fourth term, Willkie, without naming any 
GOP rivals, said: “Don’t permit anyone 
to get your support without telling you 
what he is going to do... Are you go- 
ing to accept men as leaders without 
knowing what they stand for?” 

In Washington (Seattle and Tacoma), 
Willkie was in friendly hands. His con- 
stant escort was acting National Com- 
mitteeman Fred E. Baker, a youthful 
newcomer to politics who is ardently 
pro-Willkie. At a press conference, the 
candidate was conciliatory: “This is 
the 40th state I have been in during the 
past year. I have been doing everything 
I can to help others mold the Republican 
party into effective unity.” Next night, 
at Tacoma, he changed his tune, lashed 
out at reactionaries, malcontents, and 
panderers of prejudice within the party, 
and compared them with Civil War cop- 
perheads who cost the Democratic party 
their chance to defeat Lincoln in 1864. 


Contrast: At every point, from Salt 
Lake City to Sacramento (where he spent 
Sunday with California’s Governor, Earl 
Warren), Willkie strove mightily to down 
the steady buzz that he was too much 
like Roosevelt. A sample: “In domestic 
affairs, my basic theory of government 
is the direct opposite of President Roose- 
velt’s. He prefers to by-pass local and 
state governments . . . I want to encour- 
age [them] . . . When they fail, then the 
Federal government can and should step 
in. In international affairs, I doubt if there 
is anyone . . . who differs more with 
President Roosevelt than I do. The Ameri- 
can people never have been accustomed 
to discussing the details of foreign policy 
.. + There is a tendency . . . to place 
everybody who favors international co- 
operation in the same category. But my 
views on Darlan, Peyrouton, and the 
wwe Vichy policy must be pretty well 

own. 


Probably no other two men are as 
thoroughly unpopular with professional 
party leaders as Vice President Wallace 
and Wendell Willkie. Even their 1940 
nominations had to be rammed down the 
throats of the delegates (Wallace, red- 
faced on the platform, took a dreadful 





The big, gadget-laden maple desk 
’ bore a new item: a foot-long British 
Commando knife—the kind you can 
{ throw, the President playfully told 
reporters. But White House corre- 
) spondents were more intent on how 
to throw the continuing big question 
» of the year: Mr. Roosevelt’s intentions 
toward a fourth term. The last inquiry 
on the subject had roused the Presi- 
dent’s ire and brought his sharp use 
of the word “picayune.” Now, in the 
934th Roosevelt news conference, on 
Feb. 8, the persistent newsmen tried 
again. 

James L. Wright of The Buffalo 
Evening News: Mr. President, there 
are two weird stories being widely 
§ carried today. One is that there will 
be no campaign. The elections are go- 
ing to be put off a year. 

Grinning, the President asked how. 
‘ Wright: Well, I don’t know. That is 
what I want you to tell me. 

Well, you've come to the wrong 
place, Mr. Roosevelt retorted. People 
spreading such stories can’t have read 
the Constitution. Unfortunately, he 
2 had, he said. 

Wright: The second one is that there 
’ is to be a Republican and Democratic 
ticket giving you a Republican Vice 
President who will succeed you as 
2 soon as the war is over. 

, That story, Mr. Roosevelt com- 
mented, is hoary with age—suggested 
more than a year ago. 

John H. Crider of The New York 
Times: Mr. Roosevelt, I see there isn’t 
as much reticence as I would suspect 
about asking political questions, but in 
view of the fact that Vice President 
> Wallace has been touring around the 
) 





Sermon on the Mount 


When did we stop... 


country making what some people re- 
gard as political speeches, there is 
quite a lot of interest in what you 
think about the Democratic candidacy 
for President. (Crider had intended to 
say “for Vice President” but inad- 
vertently changed it.) 

To this the President replied that 4 
he thought the only thing to do would 
be for him to go out and make a 
speech. Of course, he continued, all 
this criticism about Henry Wallace 
made him want to suggest that the 
critics read the Sermon on the Mount® 
—although some people would regard 
even that as political. 

Merriman Smith of United Press: 
Well, Mr. President, in that connec- 
tion, would you accept a fourth-term 
nomination? 

The President answered that this is 
one of “them” things and that he 
would have to go back to the usual 
story—the killer of stories—that there 
is no news on that today. 

Elizabeth May Craig, representing 
Maine neswpapers: Mr. President, I 
am confused by our conversation. 


The President interrupted to say 
that everybody was confused—“May” 
was not alone. 

Mrs. Craig (continuing): When did 
we stop asking political questions? 

Affably the President assured her 
that the custom had never stopped— 
that he loved to have them asked, 
and that he thought the answer today 
was perfectly all right too. 





*George Dixon of The New York Dey News 
armen in print that the newsmen possibly were 

ing chided with the last sentence of the Sermon 
(Matthew 7, 29): “For he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes.” 
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booing at the Democrats’ Chicago con- 
vention; Willkie, listening to the radio at 
his hotel headquarters, heard similar 
razzberries in the early stages of the 
GOP’s Philadelphia convention). If they 
stayed at home today, neither could 
muster a baker's dozen in delegate 
strength for the *44 conventions—and 
they know it. Both are attempting to 
short-circuit party leaders and appeal di- 
rectly to the people. 

The position of Wallace is unique. It 
is conceded that the President will choose 
his own running mate and the convention 
will take him (as it did Wallace in *40). 
But most observers doubt Wallace has a 
chance to get the nod. The Vice Presi- 
dent, as a result, has pitched his tent 
squarely in the left-wing camp, believ- 
ing that his only hope is to stimulate a 
demand by liberals and organized labor 
for him as a price for their support of 
Roosevelt for a fourth term. 

Willkie believes that he has the su 
port of liberals and realizes he must pla- 


~~ 


cate conservatives if he is to win the 
Presidential nomination next June. But 
he is not going to do any reverse face. 
The change will be one of planes: less 
about ideologies, more down-to-earth 
campaigning. He has decided to enter 
the Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Oregon 
primaries for a test of popularity, not 
with the politicians, but with the people. 
Wisconsin, the first on the list, will pro- 
vide the answer: if he wins a sizable 
bloc of delegates, his chances will shoot 
skyward; if he fails, his lieutenants doubt 
that he can recover. 


To Congress 


In less than three months deaths and 
resignations had created ten vacancies 
in Congress. Last week the formality of 
filling the last of these was being com- 
pleted: 


In Massachusetts: Gov. Leverett Sal- 
tonstall -appointed Sinclair Weeks, treas- 
urer of the Republican National Commit- 
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tee, to succeed Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge 
Jr., who resigned to serve as a combat 
major (NEwswEEK, Feb. 14). Weeks will 
sit until November when Saltonstall, cur- 
rently sawing wood and waiting, will 
stand for election for the four remaining 
years of the unexpired Senate term. 


In Alabama: Lt. (j.g.) George W. 
Andrews Jr., now at Honolulu, defeated 
by 44 votes Hubert Farmer, a lawyer, in 
an election for representative from the 
third district to succeed Henry B. Stea- 
gall, who died in November. Farmer said 
he would contest the election. 


In Oklahoma: In Washington a House 
elections committee voted to dismiss the 
outdated election contest brought b 
E. O. Clark against former Rep. Jack 
Nichols, Democrat, who resigned last 
year to become an airline official. Gov. 
Robert S. Kerr called a special election 
for March 28 to fill the vacancy. 


In New York: A special election will be 
held this month in the 22nd district to 
pick the successor to Rep. Joseph A. 
Gavagan, who resigned last month to 
become a Justice of the New York State 
Supreme Court. 





Chaplin as Villain 
Recalling Arbuckle Case Reaction, 
Hollywood Is Fearful of Scandal 
From Timbuktu to Teheran, inside the 


English-speaking world and out of it, the 
puckish little man with the wistful eyes 


was a classic favorite. Carlino, Carlitos, 


Charlot, or just plain Charlie Chaplin— 
he of the outsize pants and bamboo cane 
and the air of genteel bravado meant the 
movies to millions.-In turn the movies 
had meant millions to him. More than a 
quarter century had passed and an even 
greater span in technical progress had 
been traversed since the silent quickies 
gave Chaplin his first fame. His private 
life had contained its full share of pub- 
licized unpleasantries, dating from his 
1927 divorce from Lita Grey, but he had 
faced them down. Now 54 and white- 
haired, the London-born actor seemed 
to hold an indestructible position among 
filmdom’s artistic great. 

But last week the incalculable factor 
of personal scandal rose again to smite 
the comedian its hardest wallop and give 


—the movie industry its biggest public- 
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Charlie Chaplin and his fourth wife, 18-year-old Oona O'Neill 
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relations headache since the Fatty Ar. 
buckle murder trial of 1921. A Federal 
grand jury in Los Angeles indicted Chap. 
lin for violation of the Mann Act, charg. 
ing him with transporting to New York 
and back 28-year-old Joan Barry, once 
his protégée, “with the intent and purpose 
on his part of . . . illicit sex relations.” 

Three other indictments named Chap- 
lin, two men friends, a Beverly Hills po- 
lice judge, two officers, and a police 
matron, on charges of conspiring to de- 
prive the young Brooklyn-born movie 
aspirant of her civil rights: having her 
arrested as a vagrant, persuading her to 
plead guilty and take a 90-day suspended 
sentence, and then “floating” her out of 
the state. These true bills stemmed from 
a Civil War Federal statute designed to 
protect carpetbaggers. 

Should Chaplin be found guilty, he 
faces a maximum penalty of 23 years in 
prison and $26,000 in fines, or both. And 
because he is an alien (although a long- 
time American resident, he never gave 
up his British citizenship), there looms 
the possibility of deportation. 


‘Bum’s Rush’: A goodly part of the 
Chaplin-Barry troubles were aired last 





nternational photos 


Former Chaplin wives Mildred Harris, Lita Grey, Paulette Goddard . . . and his fleeting protégée, Joan Barry 





























OME DAY after the war, automotive and 

aircraft developments will probably startle 
the industrial world. Who knows? Today’s 
modern aircraft was hardly on paper at the 
start of the present war. One of the basic 
changes in the automotive field will be the 
wider use of light alloys. Through new engine 
designs, increased horsepower output per 
pound of engine weight will be developed. 
The Bohn organization is one of the pioneers 
of light alloy parts for automobile engines. . 
When you are ready to talk light alloys as ap-* 
plied to advanced engine designs, this is the 
place to come. 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Designers and Fabricators sects D8. sant 
ALUMINUM e MAGNESIUM e¢ BRASS e¢ AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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I. DUE TIME, dear lady, you can 
thumb your exquisite little nose at 
wartime fashions and wartime 
substitutes in general. 


But first we must have peace. And, 
next, we must give industry at war 
an opportunity to become an in- 
dustry of peace. Then we shall have 
new and exciting things such as we 
have never seen before, but the 
change will be gradual — evolution, 


rather than revolution. 


The shape of things to come 


For the manufacturer anticipat- 
ing a post-war market, the impor- 
tant centers of population, such as 
Philadelphia, offer the surest road 
to widespread influence in post-war 
buying. Philadelphia is in a par- 
ticularly advantageous position. It 
is one of the great markets — it is 
reached by one newspaper. 


That newspaper is The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. The Bulletin 
reaches daily 4 out of 5 Philadelphia 
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families. It has a circulation in ex- 
cess of 600,000 — largest evening 
newspaper in America. It is the 
leading Philadelphia newspaper — 
has been for 39 consecutive years. 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more Wer Stamps from your newspaper boy 
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with Eagle or “V” engraved 
PATRIOTIC EMBLEMS 
specially designed for men in 
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ly she recovered and the story came out: 


She had been shopping, said Mrs.~ 


Marie Mitchell, and when this terrible 
thing happened she was on her way home 
with the children, her niece Jule Ann 
Fulmer, 2, and her nephew David, 5. She 
had peeled a tangerine and handed it to 
Jule Ann, who dropped behind a little, 
prattling brightly to herself. Then sud- 
denly—Mrs. Mitchell gestured helplessly. 
The ground had opened and Jule Ann 
had vanished. 

The men nodded. It was an old story 
to Pittston. Somewhere under the area 
where they were standing an abandoned 
anthracite mine had caved in. Such sub- 
sidences had occurred with alarming 
frequency, but only in a few instances 
were lives ever lost. (In September 1942, 
a hole opened under a man carrying his 
baby daughter; he threw her to safety 
but fell 40 feet himself and was later 
rescued. Last March a number of back- 
yards caved in; before that a $500,000 
high-school building had to be aban- 
doned, its foundation sinking.) 

Rescuers sought Jule Ann’s body that 
night until a second convulsion of the 
earth halted them. Next day, after digging 
away 400 tons of earth they found her 
—suffocated. 

None of Pittston’s 18,000 residents had 
much hope that the cause of the cave-in 
would be discovered. Seepage or rotting 
timber supports or weakness in the rock 
formation might have been responsible. 
Or possibly pillar-robbing was responsi- 
ble. To outsiders an official explained 
what pillar-robbing meant. Pillars of coal 
are left in mines as support. Sometimes 


miners remove some of this pillar until - 


it is too weak to hold up the roof. 

However, state and Federal mine in- 
spectors had been studying Pittston’s 
problem and those of other mining com- 
munities for years, and hoped before 
long to have a remedy. 


Warden's Revolt 


Not in 75 years had the State of Kan- 
sas executed a murderer. But in 1935, 
the supporters of capital punishment 
were able to write a definite capital 
punishment law into the Kansas statute 
books, providing the death penalty for 
premeditated homicides. 

Last week, Kansas State Penitentiary’s 
new death row contained four prisoners. 
First scheduled to hang was one Fred L. 
Brady (convicted of killing a man in 
the course of a carefully planned hold- 
up), unless Gov. Andrew Schoeppel com- 
muted his sentence. This the Governor 
would not do. It was up to the peniten- 
tiary’s warden, M. F. Amrine, veteran 
prison administrator, to carry out the 
death sentence. Amrine refused, and re- 
signed in protest. Then the dour but 
humane warden explained: 

“For 70 years, Kansas decreed life im- 
prisonment to its murderers. I do not 
wish to be a participant when the state 
turns to the barbarous rite of killing. 


“During the 30 years in which I have 
been closely connected with penal insti- 
tution work, I have not been called upon 
to administer a death sentence. I am con- 
vinced capital punishment is not a con- 
structive method of handling the homi- 
cide type of criminals. 

“Thirty years ago I held the opposite 
conviction. 

“T have learned that outstanding crimi- 
nals, especially murderers, are mental 





Acme 
Amrine: A matter of life and death 


cases of a definite sort—men with dis- 
eased and warped minds, abnormal—to 
be restrained permanently, or until men- 
tal scientists declare these men restored 
to mental health. 

“As a crime, murder is in a class by 
itself. Chief contributing causes are: in- 
sanity, borderline insanity, low-type mo- 
ronic mind, narcotics, liquor, personal or 
circumstantial mental frustration, exces- 
sive emotionalism, constituting mental 
unbalance. 

“In 30 years, I have known and talked 
with several hundred murderers. I have 
never known one who did not classify 
somewhere in the above categories. 

“Under Kansas law, a life sentence 
is just as legal as a death sentence. 
Whether a man should live or die, only a 
just God knows. An execution is an as- 
sumption of perfect judgment.” 

So saying, Amrine retired to. private 
life, and Robert H. Hudspeth, part-time 
assistant warden at the nearby Federal 
Penitentiary in Leavenworth, took his 
place, ready to carry out Brady’s execu- 
tion. 


Death in the Mississippi 

In the control tower of the Memphis, 
Tenn., airport the man at the microphone 
spoke briefly and noted the time. It was 
11:31, Thursday night, Feb. 10. Within 


























WHY MORE EMPLOYERS ARE ADOPTING 





A suitable pension plan, soundly financed through trusts invested in insurance company 
contracts and/or securities, establishes more stable, more satisfactory employee relations. 


Here’s why, logically— 


1. It relieves employees from worry about 
financial security in old age by providing 
benefits supplemental to social security. 


2. It provides automatic retirement 
which keeps the avenues of promotion 
open to younger employees. 3 


3. It affords an effective financial consider- 
ation for employees without increasing 
free spending power — coinciding with 
governmental anti-inflation measures. 


Such a plan creates an impelling incentive 
for long-time loyal service, increases effi- 
ciency and decreases turnover, thus re- 


ducing payroll costs. 


Our 92-page summary entitled ‘Pension, Bonus 
and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee 
benefit plans, is now available. There is no obli- 
gation entailed in writing for this study or in 
discussing your case with us. So do it now and 
have the facts when you need them. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Pension Trust Division 


11 BROAD STREET 


Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


NEW YORK 15 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Three weeks ago this column 
summarized under three headings the 
deficiencies in our tactics and equip- 
} ment which were revealed in the cost- 
’ ly seizure of Tarawa. It is evident that 

all of these were brilliantly overcome 
in the assault on Kwajalein, which 
should have been a much more diffi- 
cult task since the Japanese had had 
more than two decades in which to 
prepare their defenses. 

The three principal needs demon- 
strated by Tarawa as they were set 
forth here were: 

1—“More destructive preliminary 
bombardment by air and from the 
sea.” The preliminary bombardments 
in the Marshalls were both more pro- 
longed and more intense than in the Gil- 
berts. The weight of bombs dropped 
was very much’ larger. The sea ire. 
bardment was by a greater force. 

2—“Landing craft which really put 
the attacking forces ashore—which 
could get over or through submerged 
reefs and submerged man-made ob- 
stacles, such as barbed wire.” The as- 
sault cn Kwajalein was delayed sever- 
al weeks, not only to permit more de- 
structive preliminary bombing, but so 
sufficient landing craft of the typés 
proved superior could be assembled. 

38—“More effective means of neutral- 
izing enemy shore defenses during the 
critical interval between the cessation 
of heavy bombardment and the land- 
ing of troops.” This was the interval 
during which at Tarawa the Japanese 
emerged from their deep dugouts, 
manned their machine guns, and 
mowed down our troops. This is the 
phase of the assault on Kwajalein as 
to which the Japanese high command 
has the least information, however. 

‘It is not a secret that we landed ar- 
tillery on tightly defended bits of the 
atoll or that at least some of our land- 
ing craft carried mortars which could 
toss explosives on the beaches at short 
range after the naval bombardment 
had lifted. Nor is it a secret that we 
used incendiary material with telling 
results. 

Correspondents on the spot wrote 
almost casually of the flames which 
ranged along the beaches, at times de- 

‘ laying the landing of our troops. One 
Japanese broadcast referred to air- 
borne flame throwers. 

The simplest way to stop the beach 
defenses with flame would be to drop 
oil and other inflammable material 
from airplanes and set it afire with in- 

{ cendiary bombs. If properly timed, 





War Notes: Triumph in Marshalls, Delay in Italy 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


the blaze would not only keep Japa- 
nese defenders underground during 
the critical interval defined above but, 
if sufficiently widespread and intense, 
might suck oxygen out of underground 
shelters, leaving their occupants as- 
phyxiated. Without going beyond the 
reports released for publication, it can 


‘be asserted that flame was used effec- 


tively in the invasion of Kwajalein. 
Taken as a whole, the assault on 
the Marshalls was a beautiful piece of 
coordination which fully justified Ad- 
miral King’s “well and smartly done.” 


Informed military opinion in 
Washington concurs with what is 
probably the popular judgment that 
no such encomium is merited by the 
handling of the Allied forces in Italy. 
The landing at Anzio began auspi- 
ciously. It achieved surprise. There 
was ample time in which to put ashore 
artillery and armored forces. 

It was widely anticipated that the 
troops landed at Anzio would push 
forward rapidly, cutting off the major 
lines of supply for the German divi- 
sions on the Cassino front and attempt- 
ing to capture Rome. With greater 
audacity this might have been done. 
But it later became apparent that the 


objective of the Allied command in. 


landing at Anzio was more modest: to 
compel the Germans to withdraw 
troops from the Cassino front so that 
the Allied troops there could break 
through and join their comrades on 
the Anzio beachhead for the move- 
ment on, or around, Rome. 

At this writing, that purpose had 
not been achieved. Various extenuat- 
ing factors have been pointed out, in- 
cluding the bad weather which pre- 
vented us from using our superiority 
in the air to full advantage. It is by 
no means certain, however, that the 
failure of our superior air forces to 
achieve greater results in this area has 
been due solely to bad weather. In- 
formed observers outside the air forces 
see much evidence that the air com- 
manders, in their preoccupation with 
strategic bombing, have not yet 
learned the fundamentals of coordi- 
nated operation with ground troops. 

The basic extenuating factor in 
Italy is, however, that the Allied 
forces allocated to this campaign are 
strictly limited. The rest are being 
held for the great invasions of the 
Continent later on at other points. In 
the larger picture the stake in the bat- 
tle at Anzio was German morale. 
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a few minutes the big American Airlines 
transport would roll across the field, com- 
pleting the Little Rock, Ark.-Memphis 
leg of its Los Angeles-to-New York flight. 

The minutes passed but no plane ap- 
peared in the clear midnight skies. Ob- 
viously something had happened. The 
man in the tower had not long .to wait 
before the whole airport vibrated with the 
news. Nineteen miles below Memphis 
the plane, flying low, had suddenly struck 
the water. A night watchman on a barge 
had heard a violent explosion and had 
seen the plane sink, carrying 21 pas- 
sengers and the crew of three to 
their deaths. Twelve of the 21 were 
members of the armed forces, one of 
them a Wac. 

It was the second worst civilian plane 
accident in the country’s history—the 
worst was the crash of a Pennsylvania 
Airlines transport near Lovettsville, Va., 
Aug. 30, 1940, in which 25 persons per- 
ished. It was also the first big commercial 
airlines disaster of 1944. 


Doughton’s Parable 


Like most Southern congressmen, 80- 
year-old Rep. Robert L. Doughton, North 
Carolina Democrat and Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, likes 
to sprinkle his discussions with jokes. 
Last week he offered this one to empha- 
size how he felt about the possibility that 
President Roosevelt might veto the new 
$2,315,800,000 tax bill: 

A small country congregation in 
Doughton’s district needed a new church 
and a committee of parishioners persuad- 
ed a wealthy elder to contribute the 
money. A few days after the church was 
built a tornado demolished it, whereupon 
the committee returned to the elder to 
ask for additional funds. He refused. 

“The Lord tore it down,” the elder ex- 
plained. “If He wants the church rebuilt, 
let Him do it.” 


Short Pants 


Lighter moment in the lives of two 
Southern senators, as sandwiched in be- 
tween the weightier matters of soldier 
votes and subsidies* last week: 

McKellar of Tennessee: “Some ques- 
tion was raised here about the ages of 
two senators, I being one and the sena- 
tor from Kentucky the other. The senator 
from Kentucky made the astounding 
statement that when I was in the House 
of Representatives a good many years 
ago he was a boy in short breeches. I 
wish to read from the Congressional Di- 
rectory the biographical sketch of the 
senator. He was born in Graves County, 
Ky., Nov. 24, 1877. I went to the House 
in 1911. Therefore when my_ distin- 
guished friend was wearing short 





®Soldier vote: State and Federal ballot proposals 
were sent to a joint House-Senate erence com- 
mittee to adjust differences. Subsidies: Senate passed 
House-approved bill outlawing subsidies, which the 
President was slated to veto. 
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that men may 
LIVE 


to build a better world 


In this flask is the force of life. I know... 
for I have seen its work. 


I have seen the livid look of pain and shock 
and utter exhaustion change to the clearer 
pallor of normal illness. I have seen lips 
blue with approaching death regain the 
hue of health. 


I have seen these things. I have seen death 
. defeated. i 


~ And I have felt gratitude deep beyond 
expression that men and women have given 
gladly of their blood that other men may 
live...that useful lives may be prolonged to 
their full term. 


For blood banks and the plasma that 
goes to the front are bulwarks against 
encroaching death. 
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To them, I...and you...and men and 
women in every land...owe a debt 

too great ever to be repaid save by our 
working and our striving to build a better, 
freer world. 
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As one student to another 


(A MESSAGE TO MEN ON COLLEGE AND TRAINING CAMPUSES) 


Because we know so well what changes have taken place 
on your campus and how they must be affecting your view 
of things, we would like to remind you of something. 

Alcoa Aluminum probably means to you now just a 
whale of a lot of aluminum that is going into war tools. 

But Alcoa, the company, is people. 

And we have a long-time goal—a very human, peace- 
time goal we are saving in the hope of sharing with 
you. We would like you to think of us as Imagineers 
in aluminum, creators of employment and higher 
standards of living. 

Alcoa is, first of all, a great collection of engineering 
knowledge based on experience that goes back to the 
birth of aluminum as a commercially available metal. 

Then, it is imagination. It is the vision that sees 
aluminum, not as just another metal to sell but as a 
means of eliminating dead weight, or corrosion; as a 
means of reducing maintenance costs or increasing output. 

The full significance of Alcoa can be summed up as 
experience in the application of aluminum to make more 
things available to more people. It’s what we consider the 
only meansofsolvingthe perennial employment problem. 

Itrequires constant inquiry.Constant study.Constant co- 
operation with every field ofhuman effort that uses metal. 

The results are as practical a way of bringing about 
a better world as any yet devised. 

We hope, when we both return to the job of rebuild- 
ing the world, some of you will choose to do it with 
aluminum. That will mean, of course, with Alcoa. 


A PARENTHETICAL ASIDE: FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 
what sort of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. 
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breeches, he was just 34 years of age . . . 
I wonder whether he was in short 
breeches when he came to the House of 
Representatives in 1913?” 

Barkley of Kentucky: “If the senator 
will yield in that connection, I have 
never denied my age. It is in the direc- 
tory . . . I have searched in vain to find 
in the directory the age of my very dear 
friend, the senator from Tennessee.” 

McKellar: “I received hundreds of let- 
ters of congratulations and innumerable 
telegrams just a few days ago when I 
celebrated my birthday.” 

Barkley: “How old was the senator?” 

McKellar: “Seventy-five years old and 
the senator is nine years younger than 
I am.” 

Barkley: “I move, therefore, to insert 
in the directory the date of birth of the 
senator from Tennessee.” 

Chair: “Is there objection? The chair 
hears none.” 

Barkley: “Getting back to short pants, 
I merely wish to say that when I came 
to the House . . . I was in long pants, but 


‘the senator from Tennessee has been try- 


ing to pull them off me or shorten them 
ever since.” 


- Frankfurter on Retorts 


Felix Frankfurter had his day in court 
last week. To the stream of discordant 
notes emanating from the Supreme Court 
(Newsweek, Feb. 14), the 61-year-old 
justice added a few more blue measures 
of his own. Rapped a month ago by Jus- 
tices Hugo Black and Frank Murphy for 
dragging in what they called a “wholly 

atuitous assertion” in constitutional 

w, the former Harvard dean of law 
chose a routine unanimous decision for 
his vehicle of revenge. (Decision: That 
the Federal bankruptcy courts have ex- 
clusive power to award fees to attorneys 
for services in the reorganization of a 
corporation under Chapter X of the Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Act.) Although con- 
curring in the finding, he took issue with 
the reasoning in what were almost his 
colleagues’ own words: “. . . certainly 
such a wholly novel doctrine of consti- 
tutional law should not be resorted to 
gratuitously.” 


»». Snow and Colder 


The weather, which had been mild and 
considerate of the fuel-starved East and 
Midwest this winter, turned suddenly 
nasty last week. A storm, starting in the 
Southwest, raged on and up toward New 
England, spreading snow and frigid tem- 
peratures as it progressed (samples: Bis- 
marck, S. D., minus 12 degrees; Butte, 
Mont., minus 20; Duluth, minus 3; Chi- 
cago, 15; Portland, Me., 8; Boston, 13; 
Minneapolis, minus 7; Hartford, 15; 
Omaha 3). Technically, weather experts 
didn’t consider it quite a blizzard, but to 
grounded airplanes, stalled trains, and 
snow-bound individuals it was the next 
best thing. 

















Behind the veil of military secrecy 
are the wonder stories of Ken-Rad 
electronic tubes Nearly five thou- 
sand of us are now making and send- 
ing these tubes which are helping 
to shatter tyranny And through 
Ken-Rad dependable tubes will be 
worked the constructive miracles of 
the great science of tomorrow 


TRANSMITTING TUBES 
CATHODE RAY TUBES 
SPECIAL PURPOSE TUBES EXECUTIVE 


METAL AND VHF TUBES 
INCANDESCENT LAMPS 
OFFICES FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
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Birthday Party 


Oklahomans in Washington last week 


received the following franked letter: 


Dear Friend: 

My wife is giving a birthday party 
celebrating my 38th birthday, Wednes- 
day, February 9, in the Agricultural 
Committee Room, Room 13824 New 
House Office Building from 7 to 10 p.m. 

The cake will be much too large for 
me to eat; therefore I should like for you 
to share it with me. Other light refresh- 
ments will be served. 

I am inviting each of the 250 persons 
in Washington, who previously resided 
in my district at one time or another. An 
Associated Press photographer will be 
there to take a picture of the whole 
group. I shall send one to The Daily 
Okiahoman. 

Please address the enclosed invita- 
tions to your friends in Washington, who 

_ are from our Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma, and mail today. 
Thanks. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Victor Wickersham, M.C. 


The enclosed invitations also bore a 
franking mark. 

“M. C.,” which stands for Member of 
Congress, in this case could well have 
meant “master of ceremonies.” Wearing 
an ear-to-ear smile, the rangy representa- 
tive personally greeted everyone at the 

arty and clapped many on the back. A 
riend of Wickersham, serving as door- 
man, bawled out to arrivals: “You-all 
come right in! You-all come in herel 
Howdy, folks!” 

Babies squalled and tots screeched at 
play in nearby corridors. Several congress- 
men, working late, popped their heads 
out office doors to see what was going 
on. One, homeward bound from a cock- 
tail party, staggered up to a distressed 
Oklahoma papa who was pacing the hall 
with a yowling infant. “Feed it some 
sugar,” he advised thickly. 

The big committee room was jammed. 
With not enough chairs to go around, 
guests lined the walls. Using a technique 
not unlike that of a boxing ring an- 
nouncer, Wickersham yelled out the 
names of prominent Oklahomans as they 
came in. Each was applauded. It took 
nearly half an hour to get everybody 
settled down enough for the picture. 

In the midst of all the confusion, an 
electrician arrived. He had been sum- 
moned because the phonograph wouldn’t 
work. “I ain’t going in there in front 
of that mob,” he said at the door. “What 
is the machine, AC.or DC?” Told it was 
AC, the electrician looked disgusted. 
“This is a DC building,” he said, and left. 

“We'll have to sing without music,” a 
man concluded. 

The first number was “Happy Birthday 





Acme 
The gay receiver: Rep. Wickersham 


to You, Mr. Congressman.” After that 
came a couple of hymns. One, “Bright- 
en the Corner Where You Are,” was 
the favorite. Everybody sang it with 
fervor. 

Several Oklahomans in Washington 
exile made speeches about “home” and 
“the folks we all know.” Then the door- 
man-friend began to bellow again. 

“You-all come this way! This way!” 

He herded everyone down four flights 
of stairs to the basement cafeteria, spe- 
cially opened for the occasion. The guests 
formed a long queue to get a piece of 
cake and something to drink (non-alco- 
holic). 

“Swell party, Vic,” one man said. 

Inexpensive, too. 


Out of This World 


In topsy-turvy Wohin these days, 
a girl reporter, especially if she is at- 
tractive, never knows what to expect. 

The one we have in mind went the 
other afternoon to a scientific institution 
to get some data for a story. A courteous 
and venerable physicist ushered her into 
his laboratory, pulled a chair from under 
a landslide of books, maps, graphs and 
scientific instruments, and_ graciously 
bade her be comfortable. 

A thorough sort, she made a mental 
note that her aged, white-haired host 
looked a little like a tired albatross, and 
got down to business. After an hour when 


she had the answers she wanted, she 
thanked him and rose to go. 

“I'm a little weary,” he murmured. 
Then suddenly his faded blue eyes light- 
ed, and he blurted: “Do you dance?” 

Clearly startled, she stammered that 
she did—a little. 

“Good!” he cried. “How about a 
waltz?” 

Whereupon, he swept her into his 
arms, and swung out with her in an old- 
fashioned swooping step, hoarsely hum- 
ming “The Blue Danube.” 

On the way back to the office, just to 
steady herself, she got a cup of tea. 


Nomenclature 


In case you've wondered, there are 
more Johnsons in Congress than any one 
else. Ten of ’em. Nearest competitors: 
Smiths (6), Thomases (5), Millers (4), 
O’Briens and Reeds (38 each). There is 
only one Jones but no Cohens. 


Warning 

The Army’s intelligence department, 
G-2, has a long memory. The man to ask 
about it, if you should run into him in 
London, is Anthony J. Drexel Biddle Jr., 
until recently Ambassador to the Allied 
governments-in-exile. 

When he prepared to enter the Army 
not long ago, there was some talk about 
a brigadier general’s stars for him. A 
Pentagon Building conference, however, 
took the wind right out of his hopes. 
There an officer reminded Biddle that 
as Ambassador to Poland, he had written 
some years ago that the so-called “Colo- 
nels’ Group” practically controlled the 
Polish Government, that colonels were 
much more powerful politically than 
generals. 

So what? Biddle, ordered to report to 
General Eisenhower, departed wearing 
the silver leaves of a lieutenant colonel. 


Gracias, Uncle 


Two Latin American diplomats were 
entertained at cocktails here the other 
day by American officials. A native South 
American troubadour, engaged for the 
party, played and sang the national an- 
thems of the visitors’ countries, while 
everyone stood up. The musician then 
bowed himself out, but in a moment 
burst back into the room. 

“I regret, sefiors,” he said humbly, “I 
have played no song for the Americans, 
your hosts.” ‘ 

And strumming his guitar, he sang the 
Show Boat song: “We could make be- 
lieve I love you.” 


Bargain 


A prominent Republican, in the mar- 
ket for a capital hoen was shown a 
house in Georgetown. “It’s a good buy,” 
said the agent. “Only a stone’s throw 
from Harry Hopkins.” ¥ 
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| The Annual National Investment* in machine tools represents only 2% 
of the total value of products produced by machine-tool-using industries. 


ES — in the ten peace years 1927 to 1937 
— the builders of machine tools produced 

a yearly average of 122 million dollars worth of 

uipment for American industry. The industries 
that bought and used these machine tools were 
able to produce an average of about 9 billion 
dollars worth of peacetime | epee annually in 
those same years. The annual investment in machine tools represent- 
ed only about 2% of the total value of pansnees created by these 
machine-tool-using industries — the makers of engines and tur- 
bines, agriculcural and construction machinery, automobiles, planes, 
locomotives, household appliances and many other useful things. 


In terms of productive set this is impressive — certainly “very 
much from very little.” But what significance have these rather star- 
tling ratio “figures” to industrial management? Industrial statistics 
show that the national output per man-hour tends to increase con- 
stantly — its pervioms rate of 244% per year compounded can be 
expected to advance to 4% or 50% increased output per man-hour 
every 10 years, 

Manufacturers who intend to keep step with a high level of national 
prosperity — the volume production which means more goods for 
more people at lowest cost and security of jobs and wages for the 
greatest number of workers — must strive to attain the 50% in- 
creased output pace. Certainly full advantage must be taken of the 
inherent ability of machine tools to achieve the most with available. 
man-hours, for only with the most modern machine tools can any 
manufacturer hope to compete successfully over a period of years 
as well as make workers’ jobs safer, easier, and more productive. 


Isn’t it only logical to equip your plant with machine tools 
— those possessing the es sustained coment power, 
the ability to produce fast, accurately at lowest cost —.the 
better to win your race with competitors in the world of 
peace production to come? 





| Back the attack BUY MORE BONDS 
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% Production methods — developed in wartime 
-—increase man-hour output; pent-up buyin 
power — released in peacetime — de: 

* rate of 214% increase per year output 
per man-hour, established by a 12 year record 
of industrial production, can be expected to 
reach at least 4% per year — compounded. 

% Manufacturers must set a goal of 50% in- 
creased output per man-hour every 10 years 
— to maintain a high level of national pros- 
perity and achieve its benefits in terms of 
security. of jobs and wages fer the test 
number of workers and the volume production 
of more goods for more people at lowest cost. 

% Machine tools — the most modern, most effi- 
cient — are recognized as the most effective 
implements of mass production and increased 
output at lowest cost — but only continual 
rep catenel wit Makdiewen end lane the- 
chine tools assures full productive capacity. 
Such replacements yearly should be equal to 
10% of the total machine tool investment — 
in keeping with increased output. 

% The cost of machine tools is insignificant in 
terms of their e power... from 


fatio to a total volume of 9 billion dollars’ 
worth of production annually. 


ttInaustriat Par — the constantly increasin, 


output per man-bour equal to ab proximately 
every 10 years. 
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U.S. Finger in Middle East Oil | 
Starts a Gusher of Speculation 


Saudi Arabia Deal Scored 
as Step to Socialize Industry, 
Praised as Postwar Strategy 


Action and speculation, and all the 
intricacies of international diplomacy 
came in heavy doses last week, follow- 
ing Petroleum Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes’s announcement that the United 
States Government would finance up to 
$165,000,000 a 1,250-mile oil pipeline 
across the northeast corner of Saudi 
Arabia from the Persian Gulf to the Med- 
iterranean Sea (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 14). 


Ebb and Flow: Sen. E. H. Moore, 
Oklahoma Republican and an indepen- 
dent oil operator, denounced the govern- 
ment-oil company deal as socialization of 
the industry. He was joined by Sen. 
Ralph O. Brewster, Maine Republican, 
and the two planned abolition of the Pe- 
troleum Reserves Corp., financing agency 
for the pipeline, which is to supply crude 
oil for a new $25,000,000 Mediterranean 


refinery to be built by the Standard Oil 
Co. of California and the Texas Co. 
This week, then, the Truman commit- 
tee pushed itself into the picture with a 
report urging early determination by 
Congress of a petroleum policy “that shall 
take properly into account both the do- 
mestic and foreign field and the critical 
importance of petroleum in our national 
defense as well as our national well-be- 
ing.” The Truman prospectus of the 
United States’ future in world petroleum 
economy envisaged a choice of four poli- 
cies: (1) continuation of the system of 
leaving private American companies to 


shift for themselves in the international 


scene; (2) full diplomatic backing for 
American enterprise in exploration and 
development; (3) government ownership 
of foreign oil reserves; or (4) government 
participation in ownership of foreign con- 
cessions. And 
toward the second possibility. 


Overseas Angles: The British ex- 
pressed surprise at Ickes’s announcement. 
Since it was considered purely an Amer- 












BE PATIENT, My Boy 
PAPAS GOING TO GET You 
SOME GAS. 
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Berryman—Washington Star 


Ickes’s Desert Song for Americans hit by the gasoline drought 
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ican military matter, the decision was 
made by the United States Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and OK'd by the State Depart- 
ment without forewarning the British. 
Hence the British might have been 
miffed somewhat when their first news 
of the project was what they read in the 
papers. 
_ More fuel was pitched into the fire by 
a front-page New York Times story that 
the United States, Britain, and Russia 
contemplated an agreement for the sale 
and distribution of petroleum products 
after the war. Acting Secretary of State 
Stettinius tardily announced that this 
country and Britain would “soon” start 
discussions about petroleum reserves in 
the Middle East. 

But more than just a United States 
pipeline in the Middle East was involved. 


. The British have under consideration two 


pipelines totaling 1,725 miles and a new 
350,000-barrel-a-day refinery at Haifa. 
Oil from the Iranian fields would flow 
into the Abadan refinery in the Persian 
Gulf and a line from there would run 
northwest to parallel another line from 
Kirkuk, Iraq, into Haifa on the Mediter- 
ranean. Also the discussions touched up- 
on oil interests in other parts of the 
world, so Mexico (which in 1938 seized 
British and United States oil properties), 
Venezuela, and other Caribbean produc- 
ers, and the Dutch would also be con- 
sulted. The British delegation was arriv- 
ing soon in Washington, and later on 
there would be a United States-British- 
Russian conference. The Soviet Union, 
long the No. 2 oil producing nation, had 
received several complete refineries via 
Lend-Lease; it would undoubtedly be an 
important factor in the postwar world. 


Sour Grapes? Although there was no 
indication among British diplomats here 
(apart from initial surprise at the Ickes 
announcement) that the British resented 
the American venture in Saudi Arabia, 
NeEwsweEEx’s London office cabled: “First 
reaction was somewhat cynical. There is 
no disposition to regard the proposal as 
primarily a wartime measure. It is taken 
for granted that the aims are postwar 
and strategic. However, what is regarded 
here as the rapid development of United 
States imperialism is welcomed by far- 
seeing people who are unimpressed with 
stories of rapid depletion of American oil 
reserves. 

“The feeling is that since the United 
States is taking stakes in parts of the 
world hitherto regarded as remote and 
out of the sphere of American influence, 
it will make for world peace. The Middle 
East has a reputation as a battle ground 
for ambitions of European powers, and 
some features of international oil rela- 
tionships aren’t particularly creditable. 
But Britain probably would rather see 
America than anyone else in regions 
which will be excellent training grounds 
for postwar American foreign policy— 
particularly as Britain is broadly satisfied 
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Tas is an open letter to 100,000 students of the 
International Correspondence Schools. 

The reason for writing it is an irresistible 
impulse to tell you how proud we are of you. 
We'd planned to do that by personal letter but 
decided on publication. We’d like to have the 
whole American people feel the pride in you 
that we do. We’re certain that many who read 
this message will. 

Never before has the hunger for knowledge, 
the iron determination to do a better job been 
demonstrated by so many under such difficul- 
ties. Many of you have told us that you couldn’t 
be studying at this time save for the I.C.S. 
system of every man in a class by himself. Cer- 
tainly, there has been no stranger series of class- 
rooms in the long cavalcade of education. 


In the jungle islands of the South Pacific, you 
are doing your sniper-punctuated studying. From 
the steel igloos of Arctic outposts, the tents of 
North Africa, the camps of Italy, the air bases 
in the assault on Fortress Germania, the fighting 
ships and submarine-menaced freighters that 
plough the seven seas, your carefully worked 
lessons come to us at Scranton. 

The shipyards, plane factories, steel mills, and 
other industries of America are laboratories where 
still other thousands of you are making practical 


application of things learned in your off-hour 


I. C.S. studies. Your lessons come to us from 














You're the finest students 
we've ever had 








modest homes you’re buying, from barracks near 
munition plants, from trailer camps on the pro- 
duction front. 


I.C.S. texts are written and illustrated in 
easy-to-understand fashion but no I. C. S. Course 
is easily mastered. Work and thought and de- 
termination must go into the completion of any 
one of them. You fighters who are tackling your 
lessons in that spirit after a day of battle, you 
industrial workers who are giving your best after 
a day of war-speed overtime—you are war win- 
ners and builders of the future, you are the men 
nothing can stop. 


Thousands of you are in the armed forces. 
Of those who aren’t in uniform, go per cent are 
directly employed in war production. We know 
of no other record like that. 


We’re proud of our students of other years. 
We’re especially proud of the many who are key 
men in industry—presidents, chief engineers, chief 
chemists of some of the largest corporations in the 
world. But we’re even prouder of you— their 
successors. We believe that you are the finest 
students any educational institution ever had. We 
know that you are the finest we’ve ever had. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 5379-8, SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 


Offices in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, 
Canada and Great Britain 
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International 
Nylon Riot: With plenty of money in their hands, hundreds of women 
stormed the Boston Store in the Chicago Loop to buy nylon stockings on sale 
at 79 cents a pair. The promotion dream of a store official, it was held, he said, 
“because we could afford to.” Meanwhile the War Production Board said there 
was nothing to rumors of an easing in the nylon-stocking situation. 





with the adequacy of the Empire’s oil 
resources.” 

But American oil companies have dis- 
played no lack of astuteness in the Middle 
East. American companies for years have 
owned concessions in Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia, and in fact, to maintain their in- 
terests, have had the foresight to pay 
royalties to King Ibn Saud for as-yet-un- 
pumped oil. 


Significance 


Amid the welter of developments, one 
fact stood out: Building of the pipeline 
is going to be a tough, long engineering 
job. Ickes’s Petroleum Administration for 
War estimates construction time at six 
to twelve months depending on shipping, 
labor supply, and other factors. But 
private engineers say definitely that two 
to three years is a better guess. Diffi- 
culties in building it will surpass any en- 
countered in laying the Big Inch in this 
country; Big Inch moved along at a rate 
of 4 miles a day under the most favor- 
able conditions that could be created. 
In Saudi Arabia, a truly bleak frontier 
must be conquered: The route of the line 
is through desert and basic living and 
health facilities must be set up and pushed 
along slowly with the pipeline itself. Sup- 
plies will have to be brought in without 
the aid of established transportation. Thus, 
if private engineering opinion is right, oil 
delivered by the pipeline probably can- 
not be used at all in the European war 
and only possibly in the Pacific. Outside 
of the fact that quite obviously the stage 





is being set for a power play in world 
politics. 

The net result of the Arabian oil ven- 
ture, it seems to industry observers, will 
be: (1) to provide greater and cheaper 
petroleum products for postwar Euro- 
pean consumption and protect United 
States military needs if pessimistic views 
on the war’s length are borne out; (2) 
to reduce exports from America’s remain- 
ing oil reserves; (3) eventually to change 
other aspects of the prewar supply and 
marketing picture—Venezuela, for in- 
stance, which could compete in nearly 
all world markets before the war, might 
have to turn to this country as its major 
outlet. 

Based on capacity, expectations are 
that the pipeline will move about 300,000 
barrels of crude oil a day, thus providing 
a total Middle East output of 600,000 
barrels daily—the other 300,000 coming 
largely from Iran and Iraq. This volume 
just equals European receipts of oil from 
Western Hemisphere resources in aver- 
age prewar years. 

But perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of the whole picture is that American in- 
terests will be operating virtually in Rus- 
sia’s own backyard, because the Middle 
East properties are within 650 miles of 
the Russian border. Thus, the United 
States, which has been so often startled 
by the unique functioning of Russian 
diplomacy, now discovers that its own 
Harold Ickes, the self-styled curmudgeon, 
can quietly pull off an equally intriguing 
coup. 
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Road to Normalcy 
George Plan Would Give Congress 
Power to Unscramble War Industry 


Unwinding the war effort and much of 
its accompanying red tape by a single 
agency answerable only to Congress was 
the proposal tossed out last .week by 
Sen. Walter F. George’s Postwar Planning 
Committee. 

An Office of Demobilization, headed by 
a director appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate would be the 
boss in matters of war-contract cancella- 
tion, industrial demobilization, reconver- 
sion, and the disposal of surplus plants 
and property. It would establish policy 
in these matters and call the signals for 
the follow-through by existing govern- 
ment agencies, including the WPB. 


Prospects: Industry generally  ap- 
proved the idea. Particularly were in- 
dustry spokesmen pleased with the two 
strings the committee put on its proposal: 
(1) The director of the agency would 
have to report every 30 days to a Con- 
gressional committee of six on all general 
policy decisions. (2) Until hostilities 
cease, the Office of Demobilization would 
be subordinate to the Office of War Mo- 
bilization; this dovetailed neatly with the 
well-known desire of the Byrnes-Baruch- 
Hancock triumvirate to establish recon- 
version policies and let other agencies do 
the operating work. 


Policies: The committee recommended 

that Congress lay down along these lines 
the broad policy under which demobiliza- 
tion would b be accomplished: 
@ Primarily, consideration should be giv- 
en to strengthening and preserving the 
American free-enterprise system; busi- 
ness should be aided in a return to normal 
operations without delay; most govern- 
ment plants suitable for peacetime goods 
should be sold or leased to private in- 
dustry. Surplus goods should be disposed 
of expeditiously but not thrown onto the 
markets in quantities greater than could 
be absorbed (surpluses which could not 
be absorbed readily should be _ sold 
abroad ) ; settlement of claims arising from 
contract terminations should be speedy; 
interest at 3 per cent should be paid on 
claims not settled within 60 days. 


Significance 


~ Of course it is obvious that if any such 
plan as proposed by George should go 
through, the effect would be the signing 
of a death warrant for the War Produc- 
tion Board as the prime agency to un- 
scramble the war effort and handle re- 
conversion. Another fact plainly evident 
is that the George report beat to the line 
by a good margin the completed Ad- 
ministration plan for the same thing, as 
drawn up by Bernard M. Baruch and 
John M. Hancock. 

In this last instance there are impor- 
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‘IF IT’S FRIGIDAIRE 
IT’S DEPENDABLE 




















Frigidaire, busy with war produc- 
tion...today is no less proud of the 
millions of Frigidaire products, 
made in peacetime, now serving 
their users so well, so dependably, 
in so many, helpful ways. 


Today, when food is carefully rationed 
because of the needs of our armed 
forces, Frigidaire Home Freezers are 
helping many American homemakers 
make the most of the food they buy 
or grow. 

After the war, thousands more fam- 
ilies, in all walks of life, will enjoy 
the thrill of owning a dependable 
Frigidaire Home Freezer. These fam- 
ilies will “stock up” when foods are 
at their peak goodness...when fruits, 
vegetables, meats and poultry are 
most plentiful, most reasonably priced! 
Later—they will “shop” right out of 
their Freezers... enjoy out-of-season 
fresh food! 

To continue to make Frigidaire 
products first choice is our goal for 
the future. Our plans must await 
Victory. But one thing is certain: 
there will be more and better Frigi 
aire products for more people—and in 
their making, more jobs for more men! 


Free Book! “How to Freeze 
and Store Foods” 
Tells important things to 
remember, gives information 
on preparing, wrapping and 
storing. Also cooking guides. 
‘For your free copy write 
Frigidaire, 426 Taylor St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, address 34 

Commercial St., Leaside, Ontario. 








This Frigidaire Home Freezer, one 
of many that are now helping con- 
serve food in thousands of homes, 
is typical of models thas will be 
available as Frigidaire Dealers 
when production can be resumed. 


Listen to General Motors Symphony of the Air . . . Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 





Food Fights for Freedom! 
1. Conserve food 

2. Share food 

3. Play square with food 














(Gx FRIGIDAIRE 


in War Production Division of 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime builders of 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS « RANGES ¢ WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS « ICE CREAM CABINETS 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION ¢ AIR CONDITIONERS 
BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 

































































































































































IDEAS TRANSLATED INTO STEEL 





No after-the-war prospect is brighter than that of 
railroad travel. It requires little imagination to see 
vast fleets of gleaming, streamlined trains, carrying 
immense numbers of passengers in safety and com- 
fort. The innate American desire “to go places” can 
then be gratified with luxury and speed. 


This confidence is based on the proved success of 
an idea. For seven years before the war, the Budd 
idea of lightweight stainless steel trains, designed 
to make coach travel attractive by day and by night, 
as well.as economical, was thoroughly tested by 
one railroad after another. In no instance did it fail 
to win greatly increased patronage by the public. 

The trains then constructed by Budd are famous 


now. The Burlington Zephyrs, the Sante Fe Super 
Chief and El Capitan, the Seaboard Silver Meteors, 


the Atlantic Coast Line Champions, the Rock Island 
Rockets, the Pennsylvania South Wind, the Dixie 
Flagler of the C. & E. I. and Florida East Coast, 
the Missouri Pacific Eagles, the Reading Crusader 
and the Boston & Maine Yankee Flyer—a distin- 
guished list to which was added, on the very eve 
of war’s declaration, the celebrated Empire State 
Expresses of the New York Central. 


. That was the last passenger equipment to be built. 


Budd plants and Budd workmen, trained to ideas 
and steel, have been employed day and night in 
producing planes, naval structures and armament. 


When the war is over, the railroads of America, 
free from war’s emergencies, free to use fully their 
resources and enterprise, will enter upon a brilliant 
new era of public transportation. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY - PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT —£P chef — 


Originators of ALLSTEEL* axto bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and highway truck trailers, Designers and 
makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating bi-tensile steel. 


*#REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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tant implications. It reflects the temper 
of Congress. In assaying this temper it is 
not important that some of the details of 
the George report probably will meet re- 
sistance from this representative or that 
senator. The main fact is that the George 
plan is further emphatic evidertte of 
Congress’s determination to guide the 
nation’s footsteps back to economic nor- 
maley and do it by law—as opposed to 
letting the Administration do it by ex- 
ecutive order. 


Snappy Comeback 


In December 1988, McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., rich and respected, 106-year- 
old drug company, got a business block- 
buster on its doorstep. The company’s 
president, known as F. Donald Coster, 
was unmasked as ex-convict Philip Mu- 
sica, who had been trafficking illegally 
in drugs and milking the company of 
millions. Before that winter was over, 
Musica committed suicide, McKesson & 
Robbins filed a voluntary petition of 
bankruptcy, and the company’s securi- 
ties were suspended from the New York 
Stock Exchange list. 

But the old firm refused to die. Under 
a court-appointed trustee, William J. 
Wardall, it struggled back to business re- 
spectability within 31 months. Last week 
-more than five years after disaster 
struck—the company could happily foot- 
note its interim financial statement thus: 
Debtors paid off, no funded indebted- 
ness, no bank loans, a retrieved reputa- 
tion, and a booming business. 


Berge Bears Down 


American railroads, deep in doing a 
wartime transportation job that oe 
thought could be done, were jolted last 
week. Wendell Berge, head of the De- 
partment of Justice Antitrust Division, 
charged before Sen. Harley M. Kilgore’s 
sounding-board committee that the rail- 
toad companies would be doing a still 
better job if they had not restrained 
technological development during the 
past decade by collusion and monopo- 
listic practice. 


Lunge: The Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral—out to lambaste trusts and cartels 
wherever he can find a hint of their ex- 
istence (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 17)—bore down 
particularly hard on the “Western Agree- 
ment” formulated in 1982 by roads oper- 
ating west of the Mississippi River. Under 
this, he declared, air conditioning of 
passenger trains was delayed, proposals 
by certain roads for faster freight service 
in prewar years were blocked, and rates 
were held at high levels. He said that the 
Pullman Co. had hampered introduction 
of lightweight, high-speed passenger 
trains by continuing to use its heavy 
equipment “beyond the time when that 
equipment was fully depreciated,” and 
that from 1986 to 1943 the Railway Ex- 
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The First Requisite for Postwar Jobs 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Last week it was stated in this 
space that “granting wise governmen- 
tal policies, it is obvious that there is 
every reason to believe that in the 
postwar period everyone who wants 
to work will be able to find a job.” 
The crucial part of that statement, of 
course, is the phrase “granting wise 
governmental policies.” Just what, 
specifically, does that mean? Well, one 
thing it clearly does not mean is the 
tax policy recommended a few days 
ago before the Tax Institute by Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, who is President Roose- 
velt’s appointee to the chairmanship of 
the board of governors of the Federal 
Reserve System and at one time, at 
least, was a highly influential adviser 
to the President on matters of taxation 
and government spending. 

According to Mr. Eccles, we should 
balance the Federal budget “at the 
earliest possible date after the war’— 
something with which everyone but 
congenital government spenders will 
agree. But having started with this 
sound basis, he then proceeds to build 
a program which would assure that 
the budget would stay out of balance 
indefinitely. This program, in brief, is 
that there must be no general tax re- 
duction during the transition period. 
Even the excess-profits tax on busi- 
ness, he says, should be continued, 
although the rate, he concedes, might 
be lowered from the present 95 to 75 
per cent. In other words, Mr. Eccles 
wants us to keep our wartime tax 
structure right through the transition 
and beyond until we attain peacetime 
full employment. 


Now that program, it must be 
obvious, is about as completely wrong- 
end-foremost as anything could be. 
We must have a balanced budget. And 
we must have full employment. But 
one certainly cannot attain éither of 
these objectives during peacetime, and 
under a democracy, if the present, or 
a higher, tax structure is maintained. 

Our need in the immediate postwar 
period is to get production of civilian 
goods started. We shall have the pro- 
ductive capacity. We shall have the 
labor force. We shall have the raw ma- 
terials. We will have a tremendous 
public demand. What, then, can pos- 
sibly stop production getting started— 
production in a volume which will 
give us full employment? 

Such production can and will be 
stopped if those who have capital are 


effectively prevented from putting this 
capital to work through investments. 
And such production can and will 
be stopped if we make it impossible 
for private individuals and business 
concerns to accumulate additional 
capital which can be put into new 
ventures. 

What can bring about such a situa- 
tion in connection with potential job- 
creating investment? Various things 
can bring it about, but nothing is quite 
so certain to have this result as an un- 
wise tax program—a tax program which 
is so confiscatory that, on the one 
hand, makes it impossible to accumu- 
late savings which may be invested 
and, on the other hand, makes it not 
worth-while for those who already 
have capital to risk it in further pro- 
duction or in the starting of new enter- 
prises. 


The failure to recognize that sim- 
ple economic fact is what throws Mr. 
Eccles off the track in his thinking. 
Our present tax program, in spite of 
its injustices and other shortcomings, 
is not a significant handicap to war 
production. This is because, with the 
government willing to take everything 
that is produced at a price in excess of 
cost, business is able to make a good 
profit in spite of its taxes. But in peace- 
time, when the government no longer 
is a virtually unlimited buyer, this 
would not be true. With a tax on cor- 
porations of 40 per cent of their in- 
come, plus an excess-profits tax of 95 
per cent—or even 75 per cent as Mr. 
Eccles suggests—plus a further income 
tax on any dividends declared by the 
corporation of 36 per cent.if the stock- 
holder has an income of $10,000, of 
58 per cent if he has an income of 
$25,000, of 72 per cent if he has an 
income of $50,000, of 85 per cent if 
he has an income of $100,000, and so 
forth—with a tax structure of this 
character we shall not get private in- 
vestment in the postwar period. 

And if we don’t get private invest- 
ment, we shall not get full private em- 
ployment. The case is just as simple 
as that. Granting we want plentiful 
private employment in the postwar 
period, therefore, we must not follow 
the program of Mr. Eccles. On the 
contrary we must reduce taxes—and 
reduce them as quickly as _ possible 
after the end of the war. Only if that 
is done can there be a job for every- 
one who wants to work. 
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He couldn't fight his way 
out of a paper bag! 


By their feet, you shall know them. A fighter in the prize ring, or anywhere 
else, must have balance, stability . . . he must be “‘set” to deliver a powerful 
blow. And from prize ring to the circle of steel that is Fortress Europe is not 
really the long trip it seems. 


* For our men over there aren’t pulling their punches, either. One reason 
why our Air Forces have been consistently scoring “‘on-the-nose” bomb hits lies 
in the stabilizer equipment that is part of the Norden Bombsight System. For 
accuracy begins with a stable platform from which to release the bombs. And 
this equipment provides the flying stability that makes every bomb load count. 


*& We, at Robbins « Myers, too, like to get first things—first. We're glad we've 
been busy for more than five years making stabilizers, automatic pilots, and 
electric motors for the Norden Bombsight System. 


*& Do you want to get “set” with any problem involving electric motor appli- 
cation, materials handling, converting machines to direct drive, ventilating, 
pumping? Write us! We'll be glad to help. Address Robbins a Myers, Inc., 
Springfield, Ohio, In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ontario. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


MOTORS - HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES» FANS - MOYNO PUMPS 
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press Agency, which is owned by 70 
railroads, restrained the expansion of air 
cargo service. 





Riposte: The railroads promptly as- 
serted the charges were selena: that 
the Western Agreement was a product 
of the depression in an effort to comply 
with Interstate Commerce Commission 
rinciples. The Pullman Co. said it had 
ed the field in building lightweight 
trains; that “Pullman and the roads it 
serves have carried during the war three 
to four times the burden of average pre- 
war years and this fact appears to be a 
clear refutation of charges of ‘limited 
capacity’.” 
@ At the week end, Berge turned loose 
another blast against international trade 
agreements in an address before the 
People’s Lobby, Inc., at Washington, cit- 
ing and condemning numerous instances 
where British and German cartels had 
controlled commodities. Obviously this 
was in line with Administration think- 
ing; neither Berge nor any other in gov- 
ernment would speak out so positively 
without approval from superiors. An ex- 
ample: “America can never have a for- 
eign policy based on the principles of 
democracy and international good will 
as long as international trade is dominat- 
ed by cartels.” And Berge added that it 
would be mutually beneficial if Great 
Britain would join the United States to 
stamp out such private cartelism. 


Top Money 


The largest advertiser in an advertis- 
ing-minded nation was a soapmaker. In 
1948 the Procter & Gamble Co. Spent 
$15,501,236 in magazines, farm papers, 
and network radio, according to the 
trade paper Advertising Age. Second 
largest was the General Foods Corp., 
with total expenditures of $11,780,650. 
The General Motors Corp. was third 
largest, at $10,130,409. 


On the Up-and-Up 


Personnel changes last week: In Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. announced the appointment of 
William J. Creighton as executive vice 
president and Adam J. Hazlett as gen- 
eral manager of sales . . . Walter L. Rice. 
vice president of Reynolds Metals Co.. 
has been elected president of Reynolds 
Mining Co., succeeding R. S. Reynolds 
Sr., founder of the company, who now 
becomes chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Almon E. Roth, president of the San 
Francisco Employers Council since it 
was organized in 1939, was named chair- 
man of the board and granted an indefi- 
nite leave of absence to take over his 
new duties as head of the National Fed- 
eration of American Shipping, the new 
national organization of ship operators 
. .. Michael F. Mahony has joined the 
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PAYROLL... 


From a single writing of one form Ditto gives you every 
form you need for every phase of payroll work. 


PRODUCTION... 


Save 24 to 36 hours getting orders into your shop! Eliminate 
90 per cent of all rewriting on all paper work! 


PURCHASING... 


Get raw materials into your plant 10 days sooner! Bid 
requests, purchase order copies, delivery receipts... all from 


One typing! 
ORDER-BILLING... 


Eliminate 90% of all typing! One typing supplies a/] order 
and shipping copies, invoice copies and sales analysis slips! 
e 
Every ship, plane, tank, gun, shell and bomb is manufactured 
better and quicker and reaching the battle fronts faster with 
the efficient, error-proof accuracy of Ditto! Mail coupon today 

for more information about Ditto Systems. 


DITTO, INC., 2322 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 








pame= MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 22224 
DITTO, Inc. . 
2322-W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Please send us free, without obligation, actual 
forms for the following Ditto Systems: 


(Check which System you desire) 
DO Payroll O Purchasing 
O Production O Order-Billing 
O Other Systems for........0e.seeeeee eves 
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executive staff of Arthur Kudner, Inc., 
New York advertising agency; he was 
formerly executive vice president of Max- 
on, Inc. . . . George L. Burr has been 
elected. director of the Creole Petroleum 
Corp. and will visit South America to 
familiarize himself with the company’s 
producing and refining facilities in Ven- 
ezuela’. . . P. R. Bassett, vice president 
for engineering of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., has been named acting general 
manager of the company . . . Russell M. 
Allen has been elected vice president 
in charge of sales of the Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp. 


Amazon Bubble 


U. S. Rubber Program Fizzles; 
Brazil Will Handle Production 


For two years, everything from sew- 
ing machines to sanitation facilities had 
been sent to Brazil and other Latin 
American countries by the United States 
Government, in an effort to get natives 
to find rubber trees, tap them, and send 
the resulting crude product to a rubber- 








-instead of the 





$6,000,000,000 into Latin American 
countries for various projects (NEws- 


WEEK, Dec. 6, 1943). But Douglas H. 


Allen, president of the Rubber Develop- 
ment Corp., laid his own figures on the 
line: A total of $83,000,000 had been 
spent by the Rubber Reserve Corp. and 
its successor, the RDC, in Latin Ameri- 
can countries exclusive of Haiti, where 
$4,800,000. was spent. For this, the 
United States received approximately 
45,000 long ‘tons of rubber, including 
23,700 tons from the Amazon. Hence, 
the rubber cost an average of 82 cents a 
pound. 

Be that as it may, the RDC said last 
week, henceforth the government of Bra- 
zil would finance and handle the produc- 
tion of rubber in that country. The Unit- 
ed States would pay 60 cents a pound 
revious 45 cents for the 
crude Brazil delivered to the RDC. There 
were no estimates of whether the ulti- 
mate cost would be under or over the 82- 
cent figure after other RDC expenses 
are included. Officials of the RDC were 
insistent that their agency was not going 
out of the rubber business in Brazil but 
the Brazilian Government had put up 








Rubber trarisshipment in Brazil: From river boat to U. S.-bound plane 


starved United States. Some 50,000 Bra- 
zilian workers were even transported by 
this government into the upper Amazon 
valley. But hard as Washington bureaus 
tried, the total. amount of natural rubber 


to come out of South America fell short’ 


of 50,000 tons—about half of it from the 
Amazon. : 

Estimates of the cost of this rubber 
have run as high as $500 a pound. This 
figure was used last fall by Sen. Hugh 
Butler, Nebraska Republican, after hi 
South American tour, when he 


that the New Deal had poured a of 





$500,000 to “permit the gradual transfer 
of rubber to the usual business channels.” 
The new arrangement effective 
Feb. 9 and. would. continue through 
March 31, 1945. 


Significance-—— 

For nearly a year, bureaucratic devel- 
opment of Latin American rubber and 
other commodities has been a hush 
subject. Every time that direct questions 
were asked, officials claimed the informa- 
tion sought was restricted by censorship, 
or at the best gave vague answers. Last 


h-hush . 


week when NEwsweEEx sought the rea- 
sons why the United States has dropped 
the rubber program, a top RDC official 
still refused to permit quotation directly 
attributable to him. 

‘What it all added up to was one more 
mark on the red side ofthe government’s 
rubber ledger—apparently the scheme of 
getting rubber in appreciable quantities 
out of the jungles had officially fizzled. 
United States planners evidently thought 
they could rapidly step up Amazon pro- 
duction to 75,000 or even 100,000 tons a 
year, compared with a normal 16,000, 
despite almost insurmountable difficulties 
of transportation and economics. Chief of 
these latter is the natural aversion of the 
“seringueiro,” or sap collector, to taking 
“full employment”—he prefers to work 
only when he feels like it. So it was de- 
cided to leave the matter in the hands 
of Brazilian officials who ‘say they know 
best the problems peculiar to their own 
country. 


Intava 


To be ready for whatever develops in 
ostwar international aviation, the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.) and the Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co. announ this week the 
formation of a $100,000 corporation to 
be known as Intava, Inc. At all principal 
foreign air bases Intava will sell gasoline 
and other petroleum products used in air- 
plane operation, the new firm proudly 
boasted. 

Shepard Dudley is president of the 
new corporation, and the stock is held’ 
equally by New Jersey Standard and 
Socony-Vacuum. The organization is an 
outgrowth of International Aviation As- 
sociates (from which the name Intava is 
derived) which eight years ago, through 
foreign affiliated companies, began to co- 
ordinate the service and research facili- 
ties of the two companies on aviation — 
petroleum products. 


Turbulent Mr. Smith 


Matthew Smith had said he would not 
go. But now he was back in Detroit from 
a Washington meeting with the War La- 
bor Board. The stocky, belligerent Brit- 
isher who runs the Mechanics Educa- 
tional Society of America seemed un- 
touched’ by the furor of the past two 
weeks. He had defied, at least tem- 
porarily, the Army, Navy, WLB, and sun- 
dry, other. government agencies. Seated 


“in his cubbyhole office in Detroit’s Boule- 


vard Building, the 50-year-old, $120 a 
week labor leader summed up his past 
week’s activity for a NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent. 

“All you can do in wartime,” he began 
in a pleasant English voice, “is to put on 
a dramatic demonstration—just for adver- 
tisement purposes. And things have to be 


-pretty terrible before we feel we can _ 


make that gesture.” His voice deepened: 


» “Individuals are expendable in war. La- 








Many airline operators predict postwar travel 

at altitudes above 10,000 feet. Flying such upper 
airways, you will avoid most storms «you'll 

fly faster ...and your plane will make longer 
hops because of lessened gas consumption. And... 





Though tomorrow’s air liners will fly higher 


... youll still enjoy “ground-level comfort” 




























U’ TO NOW, passenger comfort has set the ceil- 
ing for transport flight. As air gets thinner 
at higher altitudes, most people’s ears begin to 
pop. Above 8,000 feet, they become sleepy . . . 
dizzy . . . often nauseated. 

Such discomforts will be eliminated in the 
air liners of the future. They'll have pressurized 
cabins. 


Years of work in the giant AiResearch “Stra- 
tolab” have made the pressurized cabin a prac- 
tical actuality. For in our air-tight laboratory, 
engineers have created “altitudes” as high as 
65,000 feet .. . air eight times thinner than you 
can breathe. And they’ve developed a device that 
seals “low altitudes” inside an airplane cabin. 
So no matter how high your postwar air liner 
flies, it will keep you in comfort at all times. 

New improvements in cabin heating and air 
conditioning, too, will be among the air travel 
luxuries AiResearch will bring you in peace- 
time. And there’ll be others for your better living 
on the ground—amazing new air, temperature 
and pressure control devices to modernize your 
home, your office and farm. All will be marked 
by the name of engineering “know how”. . . 
AiResearch. 
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“Where Controlled Air Does the Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Exhaust Heat Exchangers 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems - Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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CAR OF TOMORROW BE SO ADVANCED 


IN OPERATING ECONOMY? 


Look at the progress, since the war, in plastics, 
rubber, metals and alloys—all engineering achieve- 
ments! With peace these developments, plus the 
wealth of manufacturing experience gained in the 
production of planes, tanks and other military 
machines will evident in automobile design. 
And—there’s the Torrington Needle Bearing. 


The high load carrying capacity of this unique 
anti-friction bearing is unusual for such a compact 
unit. Yet it has been so ingeniously designed that 
stress concentrations for example, are virtually 
eliminated. And for all its new-day advantages, 
the Needle Bearing costs less! So it really is one 
of the important factors contributing to the 
handling ease, smoother operation and new econ- 
omy of the car of the future. 


Car? After Victory the Needle Bearing will be in 
a surprising number of the things you'll buy. Your 
postwar washing machine will be more oe 
for it, and easier to operate...your motor boat 
ill require less fuel...and “‘tomorrow’s” garage 
doors will “‘glide” up without effort. For manu- 
facturers, alert to new consumer demands, are 
discovering in the Torrington Needle Bearing the 
solution to many basic problems in postwar design. 


* * * 


Torrington Needle Bearings are available in a 
variety of types and sizes. Now every user of 
ings can give his product or equipment the 
anti-friction advantages which the e Bearing 
offers in combination— 


1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
2. Light weight -5. Ease of installation 
3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 
Preliminary information on types, sizes and rat- 
ings, and a list of typical Needle Bearing appli- 
cations will be pated in Catalog No. 119. Wi:te 
for copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 ©  Torrington,Conn. © South Bend 21, Ind. 
“Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers” 


NewYork Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Seattle 
Chicago San Francisco LosAngeles Toronto — London, England 
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bor gains are not!* Labor’s position is 
terribly difficult in wartime. If labor is to 
forego strikes, it must have a tribunal 
which will guarantee it a measure of 
justice. Labor is represented on the WLB 
by CIO and AFL men. What chance 
does our independent union have with 
them?” 

The “demonstration” to which Smith 
referred consisted of an attempt to ride 
roughshod over the WLB. Although he 





Associated Press 
Mr. Smith went to Washington 


himself was up for interrogation, he per- 
sisted in firing questions at Chairman 
William H. Davis, heckling and inter- 
rupting until Davis was forced to bang 
his gavel to shut off the flow of Smith’s 
tirade. 

Smith’s bitterness undoubtedly stemmed 
from the stinging rebuke administered by 
the WLB when it learned that while 
MESA on Feb. 7 was calling off the strike 
of 25,000 workers in 44 plants in the 
Cleveland-Toledo-Detroit area, it was 
keeping the strike threat alive. Referring 
the case to the President, the govern:nent 
agency had reminded the union that in 
the event of government seizure, it would 
be liable to the criminal provisions of the 
Smith-Connally antistrike law. The WLB 
had suggested, in addition, that the Presi- 
dent give consideration to instituting 
civil-court action (as authorized by the 
War Labor Disputes Act) to recover 
damages caused by MESA’s four-day 
walk-out. 


Transplantation: The turbulence of 
the Smith-WLB Washington meeting 
was no unexpected development (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 14). The WLB was primed 
to meet an unreasonable facsimile of 
John L. Lewis, and Smith did not dis- 





*A paraphrase of the words of Tom De Lorenzo, 
labor leader of the Brewster Aeronautical Corp., who 
last’ October told The Washington Post: “Our policy 
is not to win the war at any cost but to win the war 

i t sacrificing too many of the rights we have 
at the present time.” 
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appoint the board. Back in England in 
1917 as a minor official in the: British 
Trades Union, he had taken part in an 
unofficial wartime strike against the Brit- 
ish Government. In flight from England’s 
postwar depression, he had landed in 
Canada in 1926. Six years later Smith, 
now a dissatisfied toolmaker in a Detroit 
plant, got together with 50 associates. 
Putting down 25 cents apiece, the group 
organized the Mechanics Educational 
Society of America and Matthew Smith’s 
new labor career was begun on a new 
frontier. 

In Detroit’s burgeoning labor wars of 
the 80s, Smith was a prominent figure. 
In 1942 he became the spark plug of a 
movement to found a third big labor fed- 
eration, “a little to the left of AFL and 
CIO.” During that year, attempting to 
pra labor to his banner, he ridiculed no- 
strike pledges made by older unions, 
charging: “They didn’t sell the workers 
out—they gave them away.” 

Denying that he is a radical, Smith 
says he merely favors “a change in the 
present scheme of things.” MESA, he 
avers, was founded on the British plan 
of labor organization, which in turn de- 
rived much from the German labor 
unions. 


Labor Notes 


Labor made news copy last week with 
these major and minor sorties: 
@ In Washington, Philip Murray, Presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and of the United Steelwork- 
ers, signaled the zero hour for the attack 
on the Little Steel formula with this 
blunt statement: “Frankly, we are trying 
to change the stabilization policy.” The 
announcement was made during the ini- 
tial preliminary hearing on the 17-cent- 
an-hour wage rise asked by steel labor. 
Four American Federation of Labor 
members of the War Labor Board made 
ita united labor front by petitioning 
the WLB for an upward revision of the 
Little Steel formula. 
@ In Bridgeton, N. J., Local 56 of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen (AFL) plopped down a de- 
mand for 25 cents a week “as regular 
migratory workers’ dues” from each of 
the 165 Nazi war prisoners currently 
employed by the Seabrook Farms. The 
firm pays the Army 50 cents_an hour for 
the prisoner labor; they get 80 cents a 
day, and the balance goes to the United 
States Treasury. The union, which last 
summer charged American soldiers 25 
cents a week while they helped South 
Jersey canneries with the tomato crop 
during furlough periods, said either the 
Federal Treasury or the employer should 
pay the prisoners’ dues. The government 
said neither it nor the prisoners would 
pay. James G. Flanigan, labor relations 
counsel for the big commercial farm, 
said the union would get its dues, adding 
it needed them to protect its closed- 
shop agreement. 








Put yourself in his place—the man in overseas service. 
Letters are his only link with home and his old life. 
But they come in bunches, months old, and not very 
satisfying . . . because people at home are not using the 
quickest way to get letters to servicemen . . . 


Use V-MAI L 


Three out of four letters a week 
to service men overseas are going by 
ordinary mail, which travels on 
slow merchant ships in convoy, 
takes weeks and months to arrive... 
uses thousands of tons of sorely 
needed shipping space! But V-Mail 
flies—gets plane priority even over 
air mail, goes as far in two hours as 
a ship in a day. 

When you write on a V-Mail 
form, your letter is photographed 
on a film strip. A plane can carry 
millions of letters on film. At the 
process point nearest destination, a 
photographic print is made, sealed 


PITNEY-BOWES PO 
1868 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail . . . now devoted to war production. 


STAGE METER CO. 














— 


and delivered, a personal, private 
communication. If a ship is lost, 
a letter is lost. But if a plane is lost, 
a new V-Mail film is sent at once. 


Sprep the letters that mean so 
much to men overseas! Get V-Mail 
forms from your post office or RFD 
carrier. Buy them at your stationery 
store. Or we will send six forms with 
our compliments . . . Address... 
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MUSIC 





‘Little Lost Child’ to ‘Paper Doll’- 
50 Years of Hits for House of Hits 


Framed on the walls of the Edward B. 
Marks Music Corp. in the RCA Building 
in New York City last week was first- 
rate testimony on why the “House of 
Hits” had a right to be proud of its Gold- 
en Jubilee. In every room—to be enjoyed 
along with the 50th-anniversary Scotch 
and free lunch—were song-sheet covers 
that ran from “The Little Lost Child” to 
“Paper Doll” and “Poinciana.” 

Marks himself was a 29-year-old trav- 
eling salesman of notions in 1894 when 


he wrote the words to “The Little Lost . 


Child” (“Do not fear, my little darling, 
and I will take you right home”*). He 
and Joseph W. Stern, a fellow traveler 
who dealt in ties, had decided to open 
a song-publishing house—but had no song 
to publish. So on a rainy day in Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y., Marks dashed off the lyrics 
and Stern the music. It was all Joseph W. 
Stern & Co. needed. (Marks had to keep 
his other job, so his name stayed out un- 
til Stern retired in 1920.) “The Little 
Lost Child” was a hit. Lottie Gilson’s 
rendition had audiences in tears; stereop- 
ticon slides of a fatherly policeman be- 





Half a century in Tin Pan Alley: Marks, son Herbert, and Marks musi 


friending a forlorn little girl broke hearts 
from coast to coast. 

“Mother Was a Lady” (or “If Jack 
Were Only Here”) and “Sweet Rosie 
O’Grady” followed in 1896; “Take Back 
Your Gold” a year later. There was no 
radio or name band then, so Marks and 
his partner had all they could do to plug 
their songs personally. The piano trade 
was won only after a tune had risen from 
the gutter to the first floor front. It was 
a regular routine, therefore, for Marks 
and one Louis the Whistler to cover as 
many as 60 joints a week—Marks buying 
beers for the house orchestra and Louis 
enticing the customers to learn the latest 
Joseph Stern & Co. tune. 

The years that followed found Tin Pan 
Alley continually adjusting itself to some- 
thing new in the entertainment field. Or- 
ganized vaudeville, movies, the last war, 
the phonograph, the talkies, prohibition, 
the radio, and the juke box all provided 
major shocks which the Alley had to ab- 
sorb; even crazes like bicycling and roller 
skating had their influence because they 
took girls away from the parlor piano. 


In the ’20s ten-cent sheet music in the 
dime stores drove sales into the millions. 
In the ’30s the radio made a song a hit 
in a week but killed it off in 60 days. 

Like everything else, the song-publish- 
ing business suffered its biggest blow 
in ’29. This catastrophe was softened for 
Marks, however, because of an idea he 
picked up in Cuba which flowered with 
the publication of “The Peanut Vendor.” 
The rumba fever was on, and Marks— 
who had also published all the Vernon 
and Irene Castle dance hits—was again 
in the vanguard of a new dance sensa- 
tion. Besides a very strong all round Lat- 
in American catalogue, Marks also pub- 
lishes all of Ernesto Lecuona’s composi- 
tions (NEwswEEK, Oct. 18, 1943); “Mal- 
aguefia,” the Cuban’s greatest suecess, 
is the all-time Marks sales leader, having 
beaten “Glow Worm” to this title only in 
the past three years. 

Today, at 78, Marks doesn’t look any- 
thing like his age. At his jubilee he was 
a spruce, genial host full of colorful remi- 
niscences about an entertainment era 
that passed with the last war. Author 
of one book, “They All Sang,” he is soon 
to publish another called “They All Had 
Glamour.” Neither nostalgia nor a com- 
plete inability to carry a tune seems to 
affect his song sense. “Amapola,” a tune 
he bought in 1934, came into its own in 
1940. “Paper Doll” was a 1915 sleeper 
which surpassed all expectations in 1943 
and is still going strong. “Poinciana,” his 
latest climb toward the half-million 
mark, was bought in 1936. And his most 
recent hope for a big revival is a little 
number he came across in 1919 which 
runs like this: 


You have heard the story of the 
moth and the flame, 

What a fool I'd be to play with 
fire again, 

You didn’t want me when you had 


me 
So why do you want me now?* 


RECORD WEEK 


One Toucn or VENus. Mary Martin, 
Kenny Baker, orchestra, and chorus. Dec- 
ca. Five 10-inch records in album, $4.25. 
The second in Decca’s current project to 
record Broadway’s reigning hits. As an al- 
bum, “Venus” is not nearly as exciting as 
its predecessor, “Oklahoma.” While Kurt 
Weill’s music lacks much of the gaiety 
and tunefulness of the Rodgers score, the 
set does contain the best recording yet of 
Mary Martin—and that’s more than 
enough for Martin fans. 


FLAMENCO (Soncs OF ANDALUCIA). 
La Nifia Valiente, with Jeronimo Villarino 
at the guitar. Keynote. Three 10-inch 
records in album, $2.75. “The Valiant 
Girl” (Gloria Valiente), a young refugee 
from loyalist Spain, in her first records. 
Folk music full of the flavor of gypsy 
Spain, sung with more gusto than finesse. 





Newsweek 
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*Copyright Edward B. Marks Music Corp. Used by 


permission. 
































HAT a world of difference sound 

made to the movies! With it, motion 
pictures soared in popularity — became 
dominant in show business. 


Since talking pictures first appeared, 
RCA has been an important factor in 
development of the art. RCA Sound Equip- 
ment—a triumph of ‘electronics— brings 
to film fans with thrilling reality the voices 
of great actors and actresses, of colorful 
singers. The sound of sobbing violins, 
throbbing drums. The rustle of trees, the 
booming wash of surf. The thunder of 
cannon, the crump of bombs, the clatter 




















of tommy-guns. It recreates the roar of 
hurricanes, the whisper of shifting sands. 
All with a realism that has held thousands 
of audiences spellbound. 


Today, RCA equipment for making and 
projecting sound films is used not only in 
movie studios and theatres, but for mili- 
tary and industrial training. Results assure 
extensive use of this modern training 
method after the war. 


RCA Sound Systems are but one phase 
of the new science of electronics—the art 
of harnessing electrons to the service of 


Corporation of America, Dept. 
use business letterhead.) 





Giving the Silver Screen a Golden Voice 


man. Remember, the Magic Brain of all. 
electronic equipment is a tube — and the 
fountain-head of modern tube development 
is RCA! 


RCA welcomes inquiries regarding any 
type or application of electronics to 
industry or communications. While the 
availability of RCA engineers and products 
are now largely preempted for war needs; 
we shall do our best to be of assistance. 


Please write on your business letterhead 
and address Radio Corporation of America, 


Dept. 68-9D,Camden, New Jersey. 


Write for this 44-page booklet —“RCA ELECTRONICS IN 
INDUSTRY ”—which suggests important electronic applications 
that may help you. Non-technical, thoroughly illustrated in color. 
Your copy will be sent promptly on request. Address Radio 
7c, Camden, N. J. (Please 
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A woman peers anxiously through her 
window into the angry night. She’s wait- 
ing for the doctor. 


Her wait is long—for doctors are do- 
ing double duty these wartime nights. 
And this is the house the doctor always 
comes to last. For, you see, the doctor is 
her husband. 


Doctors have always worked long 
hours. Sickness and accident strike at 
any tick of the clock. But today your 
doctor is harder pressed. for time than 
ever. For, almost half of our physicians 
are serving with the armed forces. So 
each of those who are left at home must 
care for an average of 1700 people! 


No wonder your doctor’s time is 
doubly precious now. No wonder he 
hopes that you will help him save lives— 
by saving his time. So—please!—do these 
four helpful things whenever you are ill: 


PHONE HIM FIRST. Tell him as clearly as 
you can what’s wrong. Let him decide 
whether he should come to see you, or 
you should go to him. 


Go TO HIM—whenever you are able. 


YEH 


[NC OR FOR ATE D 


House visits take time when someone 
else may need him urgently. 


KEEP YOUR APPOINTMENT PROMPTLY, 
don’t postpone it; make it at 4is conve- 
nience so that hecan plan his hours better. 


FOLLOW HIS ADVICE TO THE LETTER—so 
that your trouble doesn’t drag on, get 
complicated, or need extra attention. 


One of a series of messages published as a public 
service by Wyeth’s, Philadelphia, illustrated by Harry 
Anderson. Wyeth’s have been pioneer pharmacists 
since 1860, relied upon by your physician and drug- 
gist for uncompromising quality, precision and ethi- 
cal standards in pharmaceuticals, biologicals, and nu- 
tritional products. 


Save your 
Doctor’s time in Wartime?! 
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The self-styled Art Mayor of 57th 
Street in Manhattan is a dumpy, 
haired old-timer named Abraham Walk- 
owitz, who is on hand for practically 
every opening. He likes to Swell gar- 
rulously upon the past when he, one 
Of the deans of modseh at hr thie gaan 
try, made thousands of drawings of 
Isadora Duncan whom he adored. 
Though he will never admit it, his 
friends know Walkowitz has not paint- 
ed since her death in 1927. 

Yet Walkowitz is nsible for one 
of the most exciting exhibitions of this 
or any season. cit) rsuaded (some say 
coerced) 89 well-known painters ma 


eleven top-rank sculptors to do his 
trait. Under the title: “One Hun 
Artists and Walkowitz,” the unique 
crop went on show at the Broo yn 
Museum last week. 

Never before has there been so am- 
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By Yasuo Kuniyoshi By Bernard Lintott 





i. 100 Artists and ‘Narcissus’ Walkowitz 


bitious a venture and as Walkowitz 


- states flatly: “The thing will never re- 


t itself for never will a fool. like 
alkowitz be born again.” He oer 
the entire past year to posing, 


- Claims he p to send the Rockefeller 


Institute a bill of $50,000 for conduct- 
ing a scientific riment. It demon- 
strates, he, says with obvious truth, that 
“no matter what or whom they paint, 
artists always reveal themselves.” For 
on the walls of the sunny, streamlined 
gallery hang 100 completely different 
age pth i 
He is old and tragic in ees ou 

ful and cheerful in some. Lily x, 
is like a sweet old lady while | Agog Katz's 
is strong and virile. The expensive . 
trait painter Bernard Lintott turned° 
untidy little man into a peoniedian. 
looking businéss executive; Kuniy oshi 
made him Japanese; Sarkis. Katcha- 











This is Walkowitz—photo version . 


dourian, Persian. Amold Friedman’s 
Walkowitz is a roguish angel with 
wings, while Adolph Gottlieb’s is an ab- 
stract cyclops whose huge eye symbol- 
izes his subject’s ego. Frankest of es is a 
cartoon showing Walkowitz staring h 

pily at a protruding reflection of Walk. 
owitz. The inscription: “To Narcissus 
Walkowitzus from Georges Schreiber.” 

















Colten Photos 


By Walter Quirt By José de Creeft By Maurice Becker By Georges Schreiber By Leo Katz 








Mapping Europe's Art 


The Nazis’s art strategy was well pre- 
pared when the war began.:In some of 
the countries to be occupied; German 
“tourists” “had thoroughly | investigated 
and_ inventoried the cultural as well as 
the economic resources. And it is well 
kiown that trained ‘experts: accompanied 
the invading armies to select the most im- 
portant ‘art “works tobe “protected.” By 


last spring Hitler's personal’ gallery at 
Linz was so well stocked that he issued 
a catalogue emblazoned with full-color 
reproductions of the stolen wares (a 
copy; ‘which came into the hands of 
NEWSWEEK, was described in the is- 
sue of Feb. 7). 

Yet it wasn’t until last summer that 
the: American artistic counteroffensive got 
under way. In August, President. Roose- 
velt st the American Commission 


© 





>) 


for the Protection and Salvage of Artistic 
and Historic Monuments in Europe, with 
Supreme Court Justice Owen Roberts: as 
its head, and the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington as its headquarters. Last 
week the commission gave NEWSWEEK 


the first account of its progress. 


As a.starter, the. commission keeps 
track: of the countless reports’ of “Nazi 
looting and destruction; such /as°the 
burning. of the Naples Library, the sys- 











Suffering from “Cold Weather Joints?” 
Absorbine Jr. may really help you. 
Apply a few drops—rub it in! 

As your circulation increases, 
Nature releases certain lubricating 
fluids in the joints—they seem to 
limber up—feel “‘easy.” Always 
keep a bottle of Absorbine Jr. handy. 
$1.25 a bottle at all drugstores. 
W.F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 





Why DURHAM'S tops for 


TOIGH BEARDS 





Durham pioneered in heavy-duty, hollow-ground 
safety razor blades of top quality. Today Durham’s 
35 years’ experience assures you finest money 
can buy—a precision hollow-ground blade, with 
real heft for the toughest whiskers. Durham blades 
take repeated stroppings, too, for economy! Kit 
includes razor, shave stick, comb, ten double-edge 
blades and STROP to keep ’em shaving smoothly. 


Mail $2.50 today. Supply limited. No C.0.D.’s. 
Money back guarantee. State whether you want 


barber. 8 c T-type. 
STROP alone 1600" % 





DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. — 





- Doctors hold down a convulsed mental patient after shock treatment 


tematic looting of the Polish libraries 
and museums andthe leveling of Kiev. 

Next the commission has made up a 
list of trained men from which the Allied 
Military Government draws personnel for 






- its Fine Arts Division. This AMG work is 


already under way in Sicily and Naples, 
where former museum directors, profes- 
sors ‘of history, painters, sculptors, and 
architects, now officers in the armed 
services, are giving first aid to injured 
churches and libraries which cannot be 
left open to the weather. Local labor paid 
by local funds does the work. 

Another important undertaking of the 
commission is the making of maps. These 
locate cultural and historic monuments 
and buildings in Europe, to guide both 
the AMG and the air forces. Working at 
the Frick Library in New York a staff 
of eight experts, headed by Dr. William 
Dinsmore, president of the Archaeological 
Institute of America, and Sumner Crosby, 
art professor on leave from Yale, has al- 
ready turned out more than 400 maps 
covering most of Europe. On the maps 
valuable .structures are marked in black. 
Along with the maps £0 lists which de- 
scribe and rate the buildings by stars in 
order of importance. 

@ To the sixth-century Abbey of Mount 
Cassino, focus of fierce fighting in Italy 
last week (see page 23), the Italian Gov- 
ernment two weeks before Naples fell 
had removed 218 cases of treasures from 
the Naples Museum and Royal Library. 
The cases were placed in. the abbey’s 
subterranean chambers for protection. 
Since then the majority have been re- 
ported moved again by the Germans to 
the Castle of Spoleto, north of Rome. 


-At any rate the Fifth Army has completed 


plans for safeguarding whatever treas- 
ures still remain. . mer te 


Science Service 


SCIENCE 
Shocked to Sanity , 


The victim of dementia praecox (schizo- 





- phrenia) lies on a hospital table. Electrode 


paste is rubbed on both sides of his fore- 
head. To these spots a current of 70 to 
100 volts is applied for one-tenth of a 
second. Unconsciousness follows immedi- 
ately, then a convulsion somewhat like a 
mild epileptic fit. Reviving in a few 
minutes, the patient can’t remember what 
has happened. But the electric shock— 
shot directly through his brain—may have 
jolted this schizophrenic out of his dream 
world into sanity. 

Electric-shock therapy—now routine in 
the treatment of such psychoses as severe 
melancholia, paranoia, and dementia 
praecox—is the outgrowth of the discovery 
that insulin and metrazol shock would 
cure some of the insane. Developed in 
1938 by two Italian scientists, Bini and 
Cerletti, shock by electric current pro- 
duces the same healing effect as drug- 
induced fits, but the electric seizure is 
more accurately controlled and much less 
severe. So drastic a treatment still involves 
some risks. Medical men keep checking 
up.on their accumulated experience. Last 
week, in a session at the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, Drs. B. L. Pacella and 


.§. Eugene Barrera presented the latest 


and frankest evaluation of the potential 
dangers of electric shock. Their conclu- 
sion, based on. experiments at. New York 
State Psychiatric Institute: the benefits 
far outweigh the dangers involved. 


Risks: Deaths. were reported ‘surpris- 
ingly low. In some 7,000 cases only four 
patients died, compared with eight per 
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thousand“in metrazol ‘shock and six per 
thousand jin insulin. Another calculation 
listed eight deaths in 11,000 electric 
treatments and four of these were caused 
by heart complications. Varying degrees 
of heart disturbances occurred immedi- 
ately after, the shock but ordinarily they 
disappeared after 5 to 30 minutes. Aside 
from patients with severe arterial weak- 
ness or'with rheumatic hearts, the doctors 
feel the electric.technique doesn’t greatly 
endanger even patients with existing 
heart disease. : 

As with metrazol, electric therapy 
causes a rise in blood pressure during 
and immediately after the treatment, but 
this soon subsides. The gastro-intestinal 
tract does not seem upset. The skin 
neither flushes nor pales. There is rarely 
any vomiting or nausea, and there is 
no .interference with bladder. function. 
Menstruation is sometimes postponed 
one to two months subsequent to 
shock, but there is‘no record of perma- 
nent or prolonged cessation. The doc- 
tors reported successful shock therapy 
with two pregnant women, one in the 
fourth and the other in the fifth month 
of gestation. 

-A patient with tuberculous lesions in 
both lungs, with a temperature of one to 
two degrees’ elevation a day, received a 


series of twenty shocks with favorable re- 


sults and without activation of the lesions. 
But the doctors admitted: “We cannot 
neglect the possibility of complications in 
tuberculous cases.” 


Precautions: The muscular system usu- 
ally becomes. involved, . especially in 
cases of vigorous, well-muscled .. people. 


Some patients complain afterward of’ 


cramps and soreness in the back and 
calves of the legs. Injuries, however, have 
been greatly reduced. The commonest 
complication is fracture. of the delicate 
lateral bony projection of the vertebrae. 
In. a series of 1,750. cases. there were 39 
fractures—20 per cent of, them so slight 
that they healed within a few days with- 
out splints. In some instances curare, the 
South: American: drug which. paralyzes 
the motor nerves as they join the muscles, 
is used to soften the severity of the spasm. 
' Expert, hospital technique also. helps 
keep down the rate of injury. A. felt 
mouth ag, , carefully inserted and watched 
during the process; cuts down the 
chance of jaw fracture when the con- 


vulsion brings on the first sudden upward’ 


jerk.. Nervous fear. of the treatment is 
avoided in some cases: by. giving the 
patient sodium amytal beforehand. 

In most cases patients. suffer memory 
defects, some lasting a few weeks after 
treatment, some -several. months. . The 
shock does not destroy memory,” re- 

ported the doctors. “It merely disorganizes 


it. In. the end. there. is no ill. effect.” In-: 
stead, doctors have noted some. of: the: 


best psychiatric results when the mental 
apa is shocked into amnesia and there- 


gins. ten elm pe from pelnfyh anxie-: 
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. from your office. Tiny ‘reel of Film-a-record 


“microfilm make this possible. 


Yes, with Film-a-record, almost a quarter of a million © 
of your inactive records occupying 16 four-drawer 
files can be microfilmed and filed in a space no 
larger than.a desk drawer... thus releasing 99% of 
your files and the floor space they occupy for more 
productive use. . 


Of course, space saving is only one of Film-a-record’s 
outstanding contributions to business’ efficiency. 
There are many others—Protection of valuable rec- 
ords against loss or misplacement of originals— 
Saving of Manpower by the elimination of manual 
transcription—and Permanence of properly filmed 
records beyond the lifetime of the originals. 

Many of the country’s outstanding firms have al- 
ready adopted Film-a-record—Remington Rand’s 
latest achievement in the field of business photog- 
raphy. 


For Leadership in BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY 


Look to Remanglon Kand 


LARGEST MAKERS OF BUSINESS MACHINES AND OFFICE: EQUIPMENT 














Thirty minutes after his last class he'll be punching a time- 
clock at the war plant. It’s his own choice. Nobody told him he 
had to work. He just decided that loafing around till supper- 
time wasn’t helping win the war. 


There’s something typically American about these youngsters 
who take a four-hour shift after school. They’re learning things 
that will mean a lot when they come to choosing a career. Some 
may be doctors, mechanics, steel-makers—others may be lawyers, 
clerks, teachers. But the choice will be their own. 


This freedom of choice... the right to choose a job, a 
political candidate, a pastime or a brand of merchandise... 
is one of our basic liberties. . 

When this war is won you will have a choice of many new 
products for better living. Modern sheet steels will be widely 
used in these new products, and on many of them you will see a 
trusted mark — the familiar ARMCO.triangle. The American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, - 
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EDUCATION 


Student Federalists 


Any high-school boy who can take a 
bath, listen to “Mr. District Attorney” on 
the radio, and translate his Latin lessons 
all at the same time would obviously 
make good Presidential timber. That was 
what made Sen. Joseph H. Ball, the 
international-minded Republican from 
Minnesota, predict a White House future 
for Harris Wofford Jr. For young Wof- 
ford was studying in his tub one night 
when his favorite program ended. Rather 
than touch anything electrical while sit- 
ting in water, he left the radio on—and 
fifteen minutes later had been converted 
to Clarence Streit’s plan for Federal 
Union of the world’s democracies. 

To that single radio address on a night 
early in 1942, Federal Union owes one 
of the biggest boosts it has had in its 
five-year history. Excited by what he had 
heard, the 15-year-old, Scarsdale,: N. Y., 
boy set out on a bicycle campaign to sell 
fellow students on the plan. In no time 
he lined up the seven members necessary 
for a Federal Union charter. The Scars- 
dale High School chapter became the 
pioneer unit of the Student Federalists. 

Last week, a bare two years later, the 
Student Federalists stood on the verge of 
their biggest campaign. Now Wofford 
was president of an organization of some 
1,000 members with 80 chapters (in- 
cluding five colleges) in New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Massachusetts, and Minne- 
sota. More important, he has started on 
a six-week speaking tour that will take 
him before some 25,000 students. That 
he believes will boost the chapters to 50 
by the time the Student Federalists hold 
their first national convention in New 
York at the end of March. And when he 
reaches 18 in April and joins the Army 
Air Forces, Wofford should leave to his 
successor—Thomas Hughes of Carleton 
College, Minn.—a dynamic and going 
concern. 

Streit says the student movement “has 
grown up of itself, not pushed by us— 
rather, they are pushing us.” Already 
Wofford sits on the national board of 
Federal Union, and four more student 
delegates may be added. ‘In all this, Fed- 
eral Union sees vast significance for the 
world whose future American youth will 
help mold. It cites these two examples of 
what our young people are thinking—and 
of their brave contempt for all the obsta- 
cles involved: 

@ In a “petition to the voting people of 
our country,” the Student Federalists 
say: “We want complete victory . . . We 
are willing to fight and die so that this. . . 
can be gained . . . We want a nuclear 
federal union of democracies ; . . The ul- 
timate condition for a just ‘and lasting 
peace is ‘a federal union of all mankind.” 
@ Opinion polls show students over- 
whelmingly: international-minded. In one 
poll for example, one group ‘voted’ 2 per 
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Wofford, chief Student Federalist 


cent for isolationism, 4 per cent for coop- 
eration within our present sovereignty 
rights, and 94 per cent for. international 
cooperation at the expense of “as much 


sovereignty as is necessary for a lasting , 


peace.” 


Elbow-Bending at Smith? 


Gossip was that the college girls were 
acting like college boys—namely, getting 
drunk and holding songfests on the 
streets in the wee hours of Sunday morn- 
ings. But nobody outside of Smith Col- 
lege at Northampton, Mass., knew for 
sure: The text of President Herbert J. 
Davis's stern reprimand to the assembled 
girls last week had been mysteriously 
withheld. And the press board said only 
that “in a voice of authority, President 
Davis warned students . . . that he ex- 
pects them to obey the laws of the state.” 

Later, the president told NEwsweEex 
that any inference of revelry was unwar- 
ranted. “What I said in my speech,” he 
explained, “was not due to complaints 
from official or private sources, but as a 
warning to minors in view of present 
wartime conditions, for the sake of their 
parents.” And Northampton’s Chief of 
Police, George J. Bernier, backed the 
girls up too: “We have received no com- 
plaints.” : 

But -it was common knowledge in 
Northampton that, although they might 
not be carousing, Smith girls certainly 
have been drinking more freely since the 
start of the war. Especially on week ends, 
soldiers in training at Amherst and Mas- 
sachusetts State 


your liquor to"hold' your man.” 


allege have been tak- - 
ing the ‘girls to bars. One Smith student... 
pointed out: “You have to be able to hold 
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SPORTS — 


Tops for Rare-Bit 


The Westminster Kennel Club opened 
its 68th annual all-breed dog show at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, last 
week to the tune of a military bugle. 

Dogs for Defense marched. War dogs 
of the K-9 Corps marched. And the entry 
list of 2,510—largest since Pearl Harbor-- 
disclosed an increase of K-9 eligibles in 
the competition: 59 Free German shep- 
herds (favorites of the Coast Guard) and 
107 Doberman pinschers, devil dogs of 
the Marines. 





The Canine Competition: Among 
the 1-A aristocrats, the competition was 
keener than a hound’s tooth. As the 
knockouts occurred in the two-day classic 


(Feb. 11-12), the dogs had to show - 


their very best to survive the stern tests 
of group showing. Ch. Flornell Rare-Bit 
of Twin Ponds, the alert Welsh terrier 
owned by Mrs. Edward P. Alker of Long 
Island, ‘triumphed in the terrier group— 
toughest in the show—over such sterling 
rivals as Ch. Hetherington Pilot, the wire 
fox terrier of Thomas H. Carruthers 3rd. 

The boxer, Warlord of Mazelaine, 
came through in the working group for 
his master, Richard C. Kettles Jr. of New 
York. Ch. Kleiglight of Aragon, Jack 
Cooper’s Irish setter, won the sporting- 
group award, defeating on the way Daro 
_ of Maridor, the English setter champion 
who was best-in-show in 1938. In other 
groups, there was just as keen competi- 
tion among the winners: Vera Zorina’s 
little Yorkshire terrier, Millbarry’s Sho- 
Sho (Toy); W. Newbold Ely’s 11-month- 
old American Foxhound, Newbold Ely’s 
Gloria (Hound), and George A. Freling- 
huysen’s miniature poodle, Black Magic 
(Non-Sporting) . 

Before 10,000 dog lovers; Judge Theo- 
dore Crane of Connecticut reviewed the 
six finalists. Rare-Bit exhibited coat 
and condition as hard as nails and after 
due consideration, Judge Crane awarded 
him the Westminster best in show, dog- 
dom’s top honor. Warlord of Mazelaine 
copped the best American-bred-in-show 
award. 


The Army Life: In this blue-blooded 
animal kingdom, Bonnie Ridge Black 
Beauty, a pure-bred collie offspring of a 
show-dog family, entered the puppy class 
to start, his uniformed backers hoped, a 
champion career. Distinguished son of the 
bitch Bonnie Ridge Trail Blazer and the 
Sire Ch. Brigate Model of Bellhaven, 
internationally famous Scottish collie;*he 
was a sergeant by official company orders. 
But in his first sh rgea 


the Army most of his young life (eight 


months), he -was found to be 4-F for E 


showing because of a broken tail. 


Bonnie Ridge Black Beauty was introo 


owing, the sergeant - 
came a cropper. Although he had been in ~~ 





Two sergeants: Rebel and Gurley 


duced to Camp Wood, Fort Monmouth, 
N. J., when he was a bare 6 weeks old. 
Pvt. Arthur Fitzsimmons, owner of the 
Bonnie Ridge Kennels, gave him to First 
Sgt. Otis C. Gurley of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
In no time, BRBB was renamed Rebel 
by the southerner and became mascot of 
the First Motor. Transport Co., Second 
Regiment. He rated his PFC. on proof of 
being housebroken. 

Rebel has walked guard with the men 
and has stood reveille with Sergeant 
Gurley. Upon his master’s recommenda- 
tion, Rebel was. promoted to buck ser- 


”* Newsweek, Fesruary 21, 1944 


- geant. He’s a chowhound, according to 


Gurley, but will feed only from the right 


hand. Gurley had only a casual interest 
in dogs when he accepted Rebel. Now: 


it’s different. After the war, Gurley in- 
tends to board that Chattanooga choo- 
choo to start a kennel of pure-bred col- 
lies, with Rebel the founding father. 


Ducks Unlimited 


The North American duck faced the 
future of the buffalo. In 1850, there were 
some 400,000,000 divers and surface 
feeders. A half ceritury later, the popula- 
tion, was just half that. And in 1930, 
there were only 27,000,000. 

That was the wild-life picture six years 
ago when a group of Canadian-American 
conservationists (naturally) and sports- 
men (selfishly—for’ better gunning) got 
together to form a continentwide, non- 
profit organization called Ducks Unlim- 
ited. Its aim: to restore and increase the 
number of North America’s ducks, geese, 
and other useful waterfowl. The DU 
board of directors hired as general man- 
ager Thomas C. Main, a water-service 
engineer of Canadian National Railways. 
Also a wild-life sleuth, Main had a the- 
ory about the disappearance of the ducks. 

“Nine ducks die in Canada from large- 
ly avoidable causes before a hunter from 
the United States puts one into his ice- 
box,” he expounded, and he proved it in 
his first year as manager. In 1938 he 
made the first complete survey of the 
Canadian breeding grounds (Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and. Alberta) and found 
that of 80,000,000 dead ducks that year, 
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INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION.. 
Pioneers in ultra high frequency beam trans. 
mission who morethan a decade ago established 
4 communications link across‘ the English © 
Channel using @ beat of 1;700,000 kilocycles. 


Through the vast distance of the Pacific 
And through its fog and storm and night 
A lone plane gropes 

For a lonely island base 

Like a tired circling gull 

Uncertain where to light 


Little fuel... 
Long silence... 
But better than the dread word — 
“Lost”... 
@, * 


But one crew member has not given up hope 


He is the radio man 

Coaxing his near-human robot 
Of dials and tubes and ‘wire . 
Patiently probing the emptiness 
With his electronic voice 

And listening to its stillness . bay 


With his radio’s ears... 
* ae 
Out of sight over the horizon 
Another robot is on the job 
He is “Intelectron”~.. 
Straining his ears for the overdue transport 
And throwing his guiding beam across the waves 


Then ... faintly at first... 
Voice and ears make contact 
A traffic signal flashes in the sky 
A pathway opens through the clouds 
And in less time than it takes to tell 
The war bird is nesting in its base 
* * 
These days “Intelectrons” 
Are directing the traffic of war 
One happy day 
They'll guide the commerce of peace 


Federal Te fephone and Kado Corporation 


Mwah facturing Associate of: 


Newark, N. J. 


JwtermaTionat TeLepnone.ane TevecrapaConronation 


} Copyright 1944, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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We did it once! American factories pulled their assemblies out by the 
roots and converted to war production in record-shattering time. We'll 
do it again! Already, far-sighted men are planning for the day when the 
- boys come home—when factories must convert again to goods of peace. 
And in this job air ExPREss will continue to render a vital service — 
through the high-speed delivery of critical changeover tools and 
material —a service that will be greatly expanded and more eco- 
nomical with faster, larger planes —a service that will open 
new doors throughout the world to American business. 


A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
for Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates have 
recently been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 


10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on “‘hours”’, not ° 


days and weeks—with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities 
and scores of foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited” — an informative booklet that will stimulate 
the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 


Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Gets there FRST 

Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
- Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 






--only 9,000,000 were slain by States gun- 





ners, 
Basically, the duck problem was one 
of marsh conservation. The nesting area 
was flatland, once lush with lakes and 
ponds. Through the years, the marshes 
were drained to create farmland, a po- 
tential “Dust Bowl” was in the making: 
land became. less fertile, and ducks were 
deprived of their homes. Forced to wan- 
der before their time, ducklings died by 
the millions. ; 
Main the engineer got to work. With 


_ capital 00 7 by hunters from the 


States (30,000 joined the movement), 
and labor contributed voluntarily by in- 
terested Canadians, he leased land and 
charted the restoration of the marshés. 

At the annual dinner of Ducks Unlim- 


: : ited last week in New York, Main re- 
: viewed his. achievements to 300 DU in- 
t vestors in this country. After cocktails 


(during which a Dr. Fish was paged) 


and dinner (chicken) under the mounted 


heads of elk and moose at the Columbia 
University Club, the Nimrods watched 
duck-hunting movies and listened to 


_ Main with satisfaction: 


In six years, Ducks Unlimited has im- 


*- proved 1,101,900 Canadian acres and 


restored 117 areas. The two original 
dams of the first project, the Big Grass 
Marsh, have created 12,000 acres of 
water. Fire precautions have been estab- 
lished. Nearly 1,750,000 crows and mag- 

ies—the most destructive predaters— 

ave been destroyed. The duck popula- 
tion last -year: 125,000,000. This fall: 


.,even higher. Happy shooting! 


Adding Insult 
Bronko Nagurski, the bone-crushing 


- wrestler, the solid lineman, and the buck- 


ing fullback of the Chicago Bears 
(Newsweek, Jan. 24), went through 
three days of pre-induction examination 
last week at Fort Snelling, Minn. The 
Army doctors tapped the 35-year-old vet- 
erans back and knees, bruised and 
scarred by a score of football years and 
a decade of wrestling. Their verdict: 4-F. 


Uplifts 


In Melbourne, Australia, on Dec. 29, 
five weightlifters (feather, light, middle, 
lightheavy, and heavyweight) flexed their 
muscles in a railroad-staff gymnasium. 
One by one they did a series of lifts, 
snatches, and jerks. The referee certified 
the total liftage at 2,680 pounds and sent 
the results off airmail through the Red 
Cross. The strong men dressed and went 
home. 

Next day in the German prison camp 
Stalag 383, an Australian, a New Zealand 
Maori, an Englishman, a Scotsman, and 


--a South African went through similar 


exercises. They mailed their figure to 
London. 
Last Tuesday, London revealed the 


“results of the competition: The prisoners 


beat the Australians by 79 pounds. . 
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MEDICINE 


Rats and. the. Plague. 


‘Sylvatio plague, a mild form of the 
dread bubonic plague originally brought 
to the United States from the Far East 
and carried by disease-infected field ro- 
dents, is moving slowly: eastward across 
the United States. 

Dr. N. E. Wayson, in charge of plague 
invedticgiae fy: * for the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service in San Francisco, re- 
ported last week in the journal Clinics 
that d the last half of 1948 the 
plague ha spread in Eastern Montana, 
Eastern Wyoming, Eastern Colorado, and 
Eastern New Mexico, where there were 
sharp outbreaks among prairie dogs and 
some varieties of field mice. The eastern- 
most point of the plague’s appearance is 
50. miles inside the western border of 
North Dakota. 

Altogether ‘ more than 500 cases of 
pla among human beings, with 316 
atalities, have occurred in the United 
States in the past 40 years. One new 
case was reported recently in Oregon, 
one in California, and eight in Hawaii. 

The disease has also been found in ro- 
dents in or near at least six large west- 
em military reservations. Dr. Wayson 
warmed: “One has only to contemplate 
the possibilities of an outbreak of pneu- 
monic plague [a severe variety in which 
the lungs become affected] in crowded 
barracks and quarters during the cold 
moist weather of the winter and recall the 
60,000 or 10,000 deaths in Manchuria.” 

But there is no evidence now of an 
acute oription of the plague. The disease 
spreads slowly. And in West Coast ports 
where shipping activity is heavy, water- 
front rats are being subjected to rigid 
control. 








Disease: Sylvatic plague is marked by 
chills, fever, and the swelling of glands 
in the groin and armpit. The degree of 
fatality is not as high as that of bubonic 
plague ge septicemia (blood 
poisoning) sets in or unless the sylvatic 
form develops into pneumonic plague, 
often incorrectly diagnosed as influenzal 
pneumonia. 

The rodent carriers of plague are prin- 
cipally mice, rats, chipmunks, ground 
squirrels, prairie dogs, marmots, and rab- 
bits. Each infected rodent feeds 200 to 
300 ticks or fleas which transmit the 
plague. Thus the fight against plague 
focuses on exterminating rodents. In 1941 
the situation on the West Coast became 
so serious that a conference was held in 
Salt Lake City to map national conitrol 
of plague rats. 

The first step was to clean age 
and ‘disposal areas and cata este the 
first cases usually crop out. Then the 
United States Publie Health Service pro- 
vided field units ‘of trucks and ‘crews to 


hunt and trap the rats and comb and ex- - 
amine — leas. Workers were protected. 








ss 


A single American persuaded her fel- 
low citizens on February 1 to buy over - 
$108,000,000 worth of War Bonds. Kate 
Smith raised this shattering sum during 
1814 hours of periodic broadcasting over 
the CBS network between 8 a.m. EWT, 
Tuesday, and 2:30 a.m. Wednesday. She 
spoke about every fifteen minutes, broke 
(by generous pre-arrangement) into vir- 
tually every CBS program over the full 


| network of 134 stations. Fifty-seven 


times she concluded a fresh and moving 
appeal with: “Will you buy a bond?” 

At the telephone switchboards of 134 
CBS stations from Bangor to Seattle bat- 
teries of operators, including volunteer 
members of the AWVS, sat all day and 
half the night writing telephone appli- 
cations for bonds. At 11 a.m. the first 
scant returns came in—15 stations 
reporting $2,000,000 subscribed — 
elapsed time, 3 hours. 

A woman from Fairfax Station, Va. 
called in and said she was buying a bond 
every time Kate’s voice came over the 
air. A New York taxi driver who simply 
said hisname was Conrad the Taxi Driver 
refused to accept passengers unless they 
purchased a bond: He phoned in 6 appli- 
cations. Mr. and Mrs. John Cupina 
of Binghamton, N.Y. lost their son, 
Staff Sergeant Joe, who flew over 
Ploesti, Roumania in a B24 Con- 
solidated bomber named “The 
Kate Smith”. The Cupinas bought 
seven $100 bonds in his memory. 
During the forenoon former Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith, Chairman 
of the Mobilization Committee of 
the Fourth War Loan walked into the CBS 


studio where Kate was broadcasting. 


KATE: Hello, Mr. Smith. Glad to 
see you. 
at: Hello, Namesake. 
KATE: Are you going on the air, 
Mr. Smith? 
AL: I’m going to do anything 
you tell me. 
~ Mr. Smith took over the microphone. 
“I want every person in the United 
States whose name is Smith to send in 
an order for that extra war bond now. 
Come on, you Smiths!” 
At 1 a.m., February 2, Kate signed off 


the full network, but continued for 


‘another hour to press her appeal over 


WABC, CBS station in New York. Her : 





LISTEN onus 


voice was still vibrant; the words still 
resonant with her flawless sincerity. 
When she stopped the elapsed time was 
1844 hours; the total bond receipts to 
that point, $105,392,900. That afternoon 
she went to a Red Cross center to give 
her fifth pint of blood. 


* 
Whenever John Doe and Richard Roe, 
Citizens of the USA, meet and talk they 
express different opinions. That’s what 
makes horse-races, true democracies and 
town meetings, and town meetings are 
what make our country as secure as 
it is. 
So because CBS reaches the vast 
majority of the American people, CBS 
invites both, John Doe and Richard Roe 
to talk their opinions on the network air, 
free. “Air-your views,” say CBS, “so 31 
million families can listen.” 
That is the self-imposed normal pub- 
lic service of our network. 
Most champions of causes know that. 
They come and ask to speak. As far as 
time allows they are cheerfully put on 
the air without cost: John Pro and 
Richard Con. Last year 431 of them 
made “talks.” On all sorts of hot issues. 
On all sides of each. Fierce talks, 
too. Passionate partisanship. Air- 

- ing all sides makes commoner 
sense. 

Four times a year we print 
excerpts from some of the talks 
made by the hundreds of com- 
petent people who speak on CBS 
in a little pocket-magazine called, 
simply, Jalks. It’s a pretty inter- 

esting digest-size magazine. If you want 
a copy of it the thing to do is to write 
‘CBS on a post card (or call CBS, or any 
CBS station) and say “I want ‘Talks’.” 
You'll get it, but you may not get a sec- 
ond copy unless you like the first and 
come back for.more. 


_ CBS 
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Impressive indeed is the 
total of 1000 employees at 
The Taft. More impressive 
is the personal pride each 
one takes in serving you. 
And still more impressive 


are our economical rates! 
2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 
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The Rum Connoisseur contains 
over 100 tested drink and food 
recipes. Send for your 
copy. Ronrico Corporation, Dept. 
(K) Miami, Florida. Ronrico Rum 
86, 90 and 151 Proof. U.S 
Representative: Import Division 
McKesson & Robbins, lac., N.Y.C. 
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_ against infection by inoculation. with. anti- 
plagu 


vaccine. They wore gaiters and 
gloves to fend off flea bites. 

Experimental work on plague animals 
suggests that one of the sulfa drugs may 
be very effective in the bubonic stage. 
(In December 1942, a California child 
victim of bubonic plague was supposedly 
cured by sulfadiazine—NEwsweeEK, Dec. 
21, 1942.) It seems likely, however, that 
the value of sulfa drugs in other forms of 
the disease is slight. Researchers now are 
trying to develop .a prophylaxis (bac- 
terial vaccine), aswell as an antiserum 
in rabbits. 

- Meanwhile, Dr. Wayson urges unre- 
lenting warfare against rodents: “Health 
authorities . . . should be on the alert and 
organized to adopt procedures for. the 


. suppression of foci of the infection. in 


rodents which may. endanger the lives of 
soldiers and civilians.” 


FOURTH ESTATE 


Evans Departs 


Silliman Evans proved his skill as a 
publisher in 1937 by. acquiring The Nash- 
ville Tennessean and raising that paper 
from the red to a healthy black in 45 
days. In 1941 he was hired by Marshall 
Field to launch The Chicago Sun. Last 








week Evans quit The Sun to go back to © 


Nashville. As he left; there was evidence 
that The Sun had begun to shine: 

@ The Sun’s circulation was about 300,- 
000. This was an increase of more than 
15,000 above a year ago—largest gain 
shown by any Chicago paper during the 
period. The Tribune, The Sun’s chief ri- 
val, dropped 65,000—but it still had 940,- 
000. The Sun showed corresponding ris- 
es in advertising lineage, though: still far 
behind the Tribune. z 

@ Field announced last week that he 
had bought a city block in Chicago, for 
a building to house The Sun after the 


‘war. The Sun now uses the presses of 


The Chicago Daily News. (Field an- 
nounced a few weeks earlier the purchase 
of a building in downtown Manhattan 
for his other newspaper, the tabloid PM.) 

Field, who has now assumed the titles 
of both editor and publisher of The Sun, 
said in a formal statement that Evans had 
resigned “on account of the pressure of 
his own expanding affairs.” Evans him- 
self explained that he had gone to Chi- 
cago to launch a newspaper, and that 
job was done. He would not elaborate 
on his future plans or on what the “ex- 
panding affairs’ were. But one factor 
was that Evans, who had kept active 
control of The Tennessean; had spent 
only 87 days in his Nashville home in the 
past two and a half years and that he 
was tired out by his 109 nights of shut- 
‘tling between Nashville and Chicago. 
. When. Evans phoned. his wife in Nash- 
ville to.say he had quit, she replied: 
“Fine, Fil marry you again.” 


Childs for Clapper. 

Marquis W. Childs, 40-year-old Iowan 
and ace Washington’ corréspondent: for 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, last week 
stepped into a. large pair of journalistic 
shoes. To the 180 papers left with gaping 
space by the death of his friend Ray- 


mond Clapper (Newsweek, Feb. 14), 
United Features offered a new Chil 








eit Tilo, 
Harris & Ewing 


Childs: Into Clapper’s shoes 


column. Like Clapper’s it will rely heav- 
ily on objective reporting. But while giv- 
ing Childs due credit, most Washington 
newsmen guessed he would have trouble 
attaining the Clapper touch. Said Childs: 
“I don’t think I can take his place, but I 


will do my best. an 


Digest in the Doghouse 


The conscientiously conservative and 
fabulously successful Reader’s Digest 
(circulation currently estimated above 
9,000,000 copies a month) has been in 
the New Deal doghouse since it pub- 
lished in its December 1943 issue an 
article by Nebraska Republican Sen. 
Hugh Butler, charging that our Latin 
American program was _ boondoggling 
(NEwswEEK, Dec. 6, 1943). 

Leftist publications, notably Marshall 
Field’s tabloid PM and the scantily cir- 
culated muckraking sheet known as In 
Fact, edited by George Seldes, have 
charged the Digest with everything from 
Administration-baiting to ambitions for 
a worldwide cartel based upon the mag- 
azine’s reprint and farm-out policy. The 
Communist party of Chile is organizing 
a boycott of Selecciones, the Digest’s 
Spanish-language edition. And in Wash- 
ington, Administration eircles have been 
flirting with the idea of an anti-trust ac- 
tion aimed at the Digest’s policy of sew- 
ing up reprint sources with exclusive 
contracts. 

Last week the Digest was attacked 
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“Lend Me a Seeomntinn” 


O: course, we are not in the 
business of lending locomotives. 
Especially during these busy war 
days, all railroad equipment is 
working overtime rushing men, 
munitions, and supplies where they 
are needed most. 


However, here’s a true story of 
how Erie did lend a locomotive 
to a small town dairy to save im- 
portant milk supplies needed by 
soldiers in a nearby camp. 


A boiler breakdown caused a 
milk company to be stalemated in 
handling milk from their produc- 
ers and processing it for their 
army and civilian customers. 





Could the Erie help meet this 
emergency? We could—and because 
of the urgency of the situation— 
we would. 


Without delay, an engine was 
made available—hooked up to the 
plant’s steam line and operations 
were resumed. 

This quick thinking, the desire 
to be helpful, and the “know how” 
to do the unusual, is typical of the 
way Erie men tackle their jobs. 


No wonder Erie is proud to say: 


| 0 
“T's THE MEN WHO 
Me MAKE THE ERIE” 


_-a¢who 
~ extra payment when their stuff is picked 
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- from a different direction, this time by 


one of its reprint sources, The New York- 
er a eng In a letter to contributors 
ve a stake in that’ they receive 


up), The New Yorker announced that 


. it had not renewed its agreement with 


the Digest, and that henceforth it would 
allow none of its material to be reprint- 
ed. Such episodes are old stuff to the 
editors of the Digest, who for ten years 
have been -in and out with many of the 
publications with which they deal, in- 


cluding The Saturday Evening Post—but . 


this one differed in that it was aimed 
mainly at the farm-out policy. The New 
Yorker's letter said, in part: - 

“The Digest started out as a reprint 
magazine, but grew into something quite 
different. Nowadays a large proportion 
of its contents is frankly original with 
the Digest and not presented as reprint 
material; and of the stuff that is present- 
ed as reprint material, much actually orig- 
inates in the office of the Digest and 
then gets farmed-out to some other mag- 
azine for first publication. The effect of 
this (apart from spreading a lot of money 
around) is that the Digest is beginning 
to generate a considerable fraction of the 
contents of American magazines. 

“This gives us the creeps, as does any 
centralization of Genius. The fact seems 


‘to be that some publications are already 


as good as subsidized by the Digest. Our 
feeling is that if the Digest wants to pub- 
lish a magazine of original material, it 
should do so in a direct manner. We don’t 
want to be in the position of receiving for 
consideration a manuscript that has al- 
ready been bought and paid for by some- 
one else . . . We were willing to be di- 
gested, but we are not willing to be sup- 
plied, then digested. 

“The New Yorker, furthermore, has 
never been particularly impressed with 


-the Digest’s capsule theory of life and 


its assumption that any piece of writing 
can be improved by extracting every sev- 
enth word, like a tooth.” 

To that there was no direct immediate 
reply from Reader’s Digest or its lime- 
light-avoiding founder and editor DeWitt 
Wallace. But in trade circles, Wallace’s 
position is known to be this: the maga- 
zine was conceived as a pick-up and con- 
densation medium and it wishes to 
preserve that formula. Nevertheless it 
wants to cover a broader field than is 
possible from routine reprints of ideas 
generated in other offices, and it has the 
men_and the money to do so. It assigns 
its own writers to subjects, then passes 
out some of the resultant output to the 
various publications with which it deals. 
The editor on the receiving end can 
either accept or reject the articles. 

Meanwhile, despite any such rows as 
the current one, the Digest serenely goes 
its way in its quietly palatial plant among 
the majestic hills of suburban Westches- 
ter County near Chappaqua, §-N:< Y. 
(Pleasantville is the post-office address). 
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j _. Newsweek - 
Kreisler: Now is the time for radio 


RADIO 
Kreisler Capitulates 


To Sergei Rachmaninoff, radio was an 
abomination of the mechanical age. The 
great composer, pianist, and conductor 
died before anybody could persuade him 
to. put his titanic. talents on the. air. To 
Fritz Kreisler, the one other musical great 
who had consistently held out against 
the microphone, radio was a medium to 
be appronos only when the right mo- 
ment had come. Last week, this most 
famous of violinists announced that the 
time had. arrived. Beginning next sum- 
mer, he will make five appearances with 
The Telephone Hour, the Bell System’s 
weekly gift to serious music (NBC, Mon- 
day, 9-9:30 p.m. EWT). 

He had had letters, Kreisler said, from 
people in the provinces who couldn’t get 
to big-city recitals. Also, wartime travel- 
ing difficulties had cut his concert sched- 
ules so that he had time to study a new 
technique. Although the violinist didn’t 
announce his fee for these debut appear- 
ances, the trade knew it was costing The 
Telephone Hour more than $5,000 4 
broadcast—a goodly sum for a half-hour 
performance but worth it to‘N. W. Ayer, 
which as Bell’s agency has kept high- 
priced artists.on the air when most spon- 
sors felt they weren't worth the money. 


Coon Shoutin’ Lulu. 
Your All-Time Hit Parade (NBC, Fri- 
day. 8;:30-9. p.m., EWT) is the program 
from Carnegie Hall that plugs the big 
tunes from ’way back. To sing these 
venerable hits, the sponsor first picked out 





such youngsters as Jerry \Vayne and Bea 
Wain. But last ‘Friday this mixture of old» ° 
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Comin’ in on a wing and a prayer— AND HYATTS ! 


OuT OF THE SMOKE OF BATTLE, out of 
the range of the enemy ...a bomber 
limps home with a wing, its tail, belly, 
and two of its four engines shot full 
of holes. 

It has dumped another load of bombs 
over the Rhineland today ... punched 
some more holes in the Axis industrial 
machine. But, like the men who man 
them, these planes must be built to 
“take it” as well as “dish it out.” 

This.,.in a word...takes “guts.” 
After all, it is what’s: inside the shell 
that.really makes a plane tick when the 
chips are down. 
~ Inside are hundreds of precision 
parts...parts that are knit into unfail- 
ing strength. Prominent among these 
parts are the smooth rolling Hyatt bear- 


~ ings into which we build great capacity 


while holding them true to required pre- 
cision tolerances, 


At Hyatt, you see, we developed and 
use the centerless I.D. grinding process 
exclusively, and this always assures the 
uniform wall thickness of our bearing 
races...therefore, perfect concentricity, 
perfect balance. 


A perfectly circled raceway prevents 
eccentricity ...the main cause of vibra- 
tion, one of the things that could spell 
disaster for a plane and its engines. 

By minimizing. vibration, increased 
horsepower is helped made possible. And 
this increased power is mighty comfort- 
ing to flyers “‘comin’ in on a wing and 
@ prayer.” 


SUseed with permission of the copyright 
proprietor, Robbins Music Corporation. 


HYATT BEARINGS 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 
| avart BEARINGS DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION WARIS NEW JERSEY. 






















CAN YOUR SCALP 
PASS THE 
“FINGERNAIL TEST?” 






] Scratch your head and see! If you find 

* dryness or loose dandruff, you need Wild- 
root Cream-Oil! Grooms, relieves dryness, re- 
moves loose dandruff! Two sizes, 60¢ & $1.00, 


(vour HAIR CAN aaah 


LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 














? Keeps t hair well combed ali day without 

* that greasy look! Grooms without grease! 
No more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 


















NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 
e LIN has long been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. Wildroot 
Cream-Oil is also 
homogenized for uni- 
formity. Get it today 
from*your ‘barber or . 
droggist. 


WILDROOT 





WILDROOT 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 
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and new came to an end. The Parade un- 
laced its shoes, let out its stays, and hired 
itself a gen-u-ine old timer. 

The new star was Lulu Bates, who 
started singing Sunday afternoons in a 
dance hall in ancient Brooklyn. She says: 
“There'll be no jive on this program,” yet 
she admits plans for an All-Time rendition 
of “Pistol Packin’ Mama.” For the first 
number on her first program, the some- 
what amply upholstered Lulu gave out 
with a genuine oldie—“St. Louis Blues.” 

*Lulu’s claim to old-timer rating is 30 
years of singing—singing ‘most any old 
thing that came along. While Bessie 
Smith and Sophie Tucker were immortal- 
izing the blues and torch songs, Lulu was 
paying her way with everything from 
coon shoutin’ to rhythm bits. She sang 


-for the boys in the last war, she plugged 


Liberty Bonds, and she dedicated her big, 
booming blondness to the intimacy of 
smoky speakeasys. When Eddie Cantor 
and Al Jolson started doing blackface, 
Lulu put on a black wig, slapped on some 
dark greasepaint, and toured the country 
as a “high brown gal.” For about ten 
years she hid behind the blackface, until 
finally in 1936 Billy Rose hired her for his 
Fort Worth Centennial extravaganza. He 
had a song written for her called “The 
Lady Known as Lulu,” and, Lulu says, 
“made me a white person:once more: 

But whatever she did, Lulu always 
loved the blues best. When she was 14, 
her father took his savings and Lulu to 
Europe in search of a singing 


ENTERTAINMENT 





Old Acquaintances 


Fortunately for the inveterate theater- 
goers of New York and outlying suburbs, 
two of last week’s three offerings were 
certified, time-tested revivals. 


-‘@ For the Civic Center’s current. two- 


week bill, Mayor Fiorello La Guardia 
came up with Cheryl Crawford’s distin- 
guished production of “Porgy and Bess.” 

At this time, and at popular prices, Etta 
Moten, Avon Long, and William Franklin 
(a new Porgy) head the company that is 
building the George Gershwin-DuBose 
Heyward opera into a national institution. 
@ At the Ambassador, the Shuberts 


opened a Gilbert and Sullivan repertory ° 


with “The Mikado.” While R. H. Bum- 
side’s Boston Comic Opera Co. of two 
years ago is now known as the Gilbert 
and Sullivan Opera Co., audiences will 
recognize the familiar faces and voices of 
Kathleen. Roche, Florenz Ames, Bertram 
Peacock, and Robert Pitkin. While this is 
neither the D’Oyly Carte company nor 
the Winthrop Ames players, it is a prac- 
ticed group with a nice feeling for 
orphans, minstrels, and the nostalgic pat- 
ter of metrical feet in the aisles. 

@ Strictly by way of keeping the Dooms- 
day Book up to date, “Take It as it 
Comes” is a galumphing, graceless little 
changeling. Happily no law requires the 
citizen to take this one. 





teacher. So far as he was con- 
cerned, little Lulu was head- 
ed for grand opera. Then, one 
night in a restaurant in a lit- 
tle town in Northern Italy, 
Lulu and “Daddy” heard an 
old Negro violinist playing a 
song called “St. Louis Blues.” 
Daddy said it was just noise. 
Lulu said it was wonderful. 
When they got back to New 
York (minus the savings, the 
singing teacher, and a career 
in grand opera), Lulu hunted 
until she found that a man 
by the name of W. C. Handy 
had written the song. She 
wrote him a fan letter and he 
answered. it.. Then he. took to 
sending her copies of his 
songs and she took to sing- 
ing them. Later, when Handy: :« 
was blind, he used to like to 
hear Lulu sing. He said Lulu 
performed his. stuff the way 
it ought to be: “She sings the 
blues authentically.” They’re | 
still good friends. 

“Boy! If. my daddy could 
just see me now!” Lulu Bates 
exclaimed last week. “He al- 
ways wanted me to be in 
grand opera. Well, I never 
made it, but here I am in 
Carnegie Hall—still singing 
the blues.” po), 





<<. International 


Doubling in Bras: The ‘Sed govrate? Beach 
Hotel in Chicago claimed it was so short of help 
that girls from its chorus had to do odd chores 
between shows. Here’s a low-camera angle on. - 
girls at the switchboard—in costume, of course. 
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___ RELIGION 
Ordination Under Guard =... 
_ The two patrolmen and the detective 
shivered in the biting wind outside the 
Marble Collegiate Church in New York 
last. week. Now and’ then they glanced 
enviously at the four other patrolmen 
who sat in the comparative comfort of 
radio cars nearby, ready for anything. 

Inside the church on Fifth Avenue, an 
assemblage of 200 were witnessing a two- 
hour ceremony, of ordination. The Re- 
formed Church in America was creating 
a new minister—Toru Matsumoto, 31- 
year-old Japanese who came to this coun- 
try in 1985, graduated from Union The- 
ological Seminary in 1938, was interned 
by the FBI after Pearl Harbor, was later 
released, and now plans to help in re- 
settlement of Japanese-Americans. 

The ordination went through on sched- 
ule. New Yorkers did Toru Matsumoto 
no violence. 


Revised Standard 


In 1929, sixteen of America’s top the- 
ologians sat down to one of the toughest 
jobs of their careers—revising the Amer- 
ican Standard Version of the Bible for 
the first time since the tum of the cen- 
tury. Modern scholars had found that 
earlier versions followed too closely the 
original Greek: Each word had been 
given a literal English equivalent; Greek 
sentence structure had been kept. 

What the committee faced was an at- 
tempt to revise the American Standard 
back “to the simplicity and dignity of the 
King James, as opposed to the more 
elaborate and literal word-for-word trans- 
lation of the 1901 version.” But the com- 
mittee chairman, Dean Luther A: Weigle 
of Yale Divinity School, also wanted to 
avoid “the archaisms of the King James.” 
The committee’s principal tool was a 
new grammar of New Testament Greek, 
result of recent archaeological discoveries. 

Last week, Dean Weigle announced to 
the International Council of Religious 
Education’s annual meeting in Chicago 
that the revision of the New Testament 
had been completed and would be sent 
to the publishers this fall. It won’t be 





published until after the war-because of . 


the paper shortage; the Old Testament 
will take four years more. 

The job was. marked by many ob- 
stacles. For one thing, the depression 
slowed the work until 1937..Even more 
difficult were the. delicate decisions on 
just what. changes ought to be. made. 
One will eliminate “verily” and “saith,” 
and most of the familiar thee’s, thou’s, 
and. thine’s, in the face of certain. re- 
sentment by diehards. As another .ex- 
ample, Dr.. Weigle explained: “In, the 
Lord’s. Prayer, “daily bread’ won _ out 
only -by a narrow margin over what 
some; scholars. say should have been 
‘bread for the morrow’.” 

But despite such disagreements he 








































THE MOUNTAIN BUCK SAW 


Patent Applied For 


Here, again, is an example of Disston’s ability to combine 
alert engineering and seasoned craftsmanship to originate an 
outstanding wartime tool. 


A special buck saw was wanted for ski troopers . . . It had to 
be light, handy—easy to use—with a strong frame and a blade 
of quality steel, that could be quickly replaced by one man. 


Disston went to work—and in record time developed an origi- 
nal type of Mountain Buck Saw that fitted requirements to a 
T. It is surprisingly light .. . Can easily be carried slung on a 
trooper’s shoulder . . . It has a fast-cutting blade of fine Disston 
Steel ... And its cam method of tension, with a special handle, 
makes blade-changing a matter of seconds—even in the dark ! 


Such special wartime products by Disston are born out of a 


_ vast fund of experience backed by modern manu- foe 


facturing facilities, developed in producing Disston 
standard tools of quality. For information about such 
widely used standard Disston tools as wood and ,\ 
metal cutting saws, : 
files, hack saw blades, : : 

tool bits and machine © 
knives, write Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., 
246 Tacony, Philadel- 
‘phia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 

















sisoocstitin 


Saved: On Apamama in the Gilberts, British South Pacific islands recently 
retaken from the Japs, Capt. Jack Ely, Marine Corps photographer, greets a 
Foman. Catholic missionary who stayed on through the enemy occupation— 
Sister M. Dolores. One of her converts wears a regular skirt—under a grass one. 





said the committee believed that the 
chanees “will appeal to the millions of 
people who read their Bibles all the 
time.” Some sample revisions: 
@ King James: And it came to pass in 
those days, that there went out a decree 
from Caesar Augustus, that all the world 
should be taxed (Luke, II, 1-2). 
American Standard: Now it came: to 
pass in those days, there went out a de- 
cree from Caesar Augustus,. that all the 
world be enrolled. 

. Revised Standard: In those days, a de- 
cree went out from Caesar — that 
all the world should be enrolled. 

@ King James: Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men (Luke, II, 14). | 

American Standard: Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace among 
men in whom He is welhatnaa 

Revised Standard: Glory to God in the 
highest, and.on earth peace among men 
with whom He is pleased. 


Unity for Coventry 


Only the tower stood as a defiant sym- 
bol above the ruins of Coventry Cathe- 
dral. But last week it was evident that 
the bombs which had leveled the ancient 


English town in’ the 1940 blitz also’ had: 


knocked down some of the obstacles to 
Christi ity, : 





“people. 


Traditionally hostile Anglican and 
Free Church leaders achieved closer co- 
operation in a unique postwar plan—an 
interdenominational “Christian Center” 
to be built as part of the proposed new 


‘ cathedral. Their jointly drafted blueprint 


called for a constitution which would 
open the center—a building on the ca- 
thedral property with large lecture halls 
and rooms for committee meetings—to 
people of all faiths and social strata. Be- 
sides, a special chapel of unity for all 
denominations will be attached to the 
cathedral itself. 

Ever-cautious Anglican churchmen as- 
sured each other that of course the 
Church of England would retain its in- 
tegrity within the unprecedented asso- 
ciation. Hence, although the Cathedral 
Council had given the Free Churches the 
right of full participation in the center's 
activities, the cathedral itself was still 
the seat of the Diocese of Coventry and 
would remain under the sole control of 
the established church. 

As for the cathedral proper, plans in- 
corporated a round central altar such as 
has not been built into an English church 
in many centuries. The Bishop of Cov- 
entry explained: “The. altar does not be- 
long to the clergy. It belongs to the 
Therefore, set it’in the middle of 
the. church and; let the people gather 
round it.” - 
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Red Serenade 


Only a few years ago Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer was kidding the Soviet Union 


- unmercifully with such comedy lampoons 


as “Ninotchka” and’ “Comrade X.” Now, 
with the changing times and “Song of 
Russia,” M-G-M performs the neatest 
trick of the week by leaning over back- 
ward in Russia’s favor without once 


_ swaying from right to left. 


Theoretically, “Song of Russia” is a 
somewhat belated attempt to tell Ameri- 
cans about the homely qualities of our 
Russian allies and their valiant resistance 
to Nazi aggression. In practice, however, 
the. film resolves into a hifalutin’ romance 
between a famous American symphonic 
conductor and a young pianist he meets 
while touring Russia. Robert Taylor— 
currently lieutenant in the United States 
Navy—is cast as the power on the po- 
dium, and if you have trouble accepting 
him as a potential Toscanini, it isn’t for 
lack of sincere effort on the actor’s part 
and considerable coaching by Albert 
Coates. Maybe it’s just because the great 
musician still looks like Robert Taylor. 
Also on the box-office credit side is Su- 
san Peters’s appealing performance as the 
Russian girl he marries and _ squires 
through the holocaust of Nazi invasion 
and Russia’s scorched-earth answer. 

If the early portions of Samuel Gold- 
wyn’s “North Star” erred on the Chauve 
Souris side, M-G-M’s tribute goes over- 
board on the matter of presenting the 
Russians as a simple, industrious, reli- 
gious folk who relax from a day’s work 
in night clubs that would put the Rain- 
bow Room to shame, and who love 
peace, music, their country, and Ameri- 
cans—in the order named. As an uncom- 
plicated love story cagily set to the music 
of Tchaikovsky, “Song of Russia” un- 
doubtedly has its popular points; but as 
a sensible contribution to Russo-Ameri- 
can understanding it is neither flesh, 
fowl, nor good Red herring. 


Cinderella in Poland 


Like M-G-M’s “Song of Russia,” War- 
ner Brothers’ “In Our Time” has trouble 


- drawing a Maginot Line between Cupid 


and Mars. This Warner recollection of 
Poland just before and after the Nazi in- 
vasion, however, is distinguished partly 
by good intentions and chiefly by Ida 
Lupino’s intelligent characterization of a 
harried English secretary who visits 1989 
Warsaw with her antique-hunting em- 
ployer ( seth Boland) and stays behind 
to‘marry a local count (Paul Henreid) 


who is wide open to democratic sugges- 


ey by his middle-class English 
wife, the Polish nobleman puts his ‘an- 
cestral estate on a paying basis by mech- 
anizing the farm and giving the peasants 
a share in the profits. This inthe face 
of his* aristocratic relations who have 
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N THIS WAR, the camera has 
full military status. From Ad- 
mirals down, Navy men carry a 


Kodak Medalist as casually as 


binoculars. It is the impartial fact- 
gatherer and reporter of action. 
You have seen plenty of Medalist 
shots among the terrific pictures 
released to newspapers and 
magazines. 

* * * 


When the war broke, the Medalist 
had just been created —for civil- 
ian camera enthusiasts. Navy ex- 
perts tried it out. It looked and 
acted “Navy”—clean, precise, 





Lens and Kodak Supermatic Shutter are mounted in a 
unique helical gear focusing tube which provides hair- 









inherently fine—structurally as 
sound as a battle wagon, compact 
as a submarine. 


The Navy bought every Medal- 
ist available “as is,” ordered pro- 
duction stepped up. Since then, 
wherever units of our fleet have 
operated—from PT boats to 
capital ships and aircraft—the 
Medalist has seen action. Twice 
as many were on duty the second 
year as the first. 

. After the war, the battle-con- 
ditioned Medalist will be at your 
service in civilian life. Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


A fistful of efficiency, the compact Medalist produces 
full-scale pictures—2'%x3% inches. The lens, Kodak 
Ektar f/3.5 —incorporating Kodak’s revolutionary new 
optical glass—assures pictures of incomparable clarity 
and brilliance, either in black and white or full color. 


line focusing with unequaled rigidity. All operating & 


controls, in “shooting” position, are at the fingertips. 
The eyepiece of the split-field range finder is directly 


below the view finder. 








The Medalist, optically and mechanically, is an achieve- 
ment of the Kodak experts responsible for the latest 
gunfire control apparatus used by our armed forces. 





WAR BONDS. 


REMEMBER “‘TAKE HER DOWN’? ... how the wounded submarine skipper, Com- 
mander Howard W. Gilmore, U.S.N., ordered his men to Take her down’ —leaving 
bim outside the conning tower? His was a stern example to us at home. BUY MORE 
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Serving human progress through Photography in 
























































Old-fashioned custom 


In these days of only-so-much, plenty 
for some would mean privation for 
others. 

That’s why feasting is an outmoded 
privilege— why no one is permitted to 
have an overstuffed pantry. And it’s 
the down-to-earth reason for ration- 
ing. Needed things must be shared by 
all—and by all alike. 

That same policy of fairness is be- 
hind the purchase-limits placed on 


IMPERIAL, for this superb, “velveted” 
whiskey is also an “only-so-much” 
commodity. With all America’s dis- 
tilleries producing war alcohol, no 
more whiskey is at present being made 
—and stocks on hand must last longer 
than originally intended. 

Therefore you may be asked to lim- 
it yourself to one bottle of IMPERIAL 
at a time. But remember—the only 
way to supply you with some is to 
permit no one to have a Jot. 


Blended whiskey. 86 proof. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill, 


IMPERIAL .z<<e% 
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been playing Nazi appeasers with the 
idea of peace “in our time” and who are 
aghast at his practical descent into de- 
mocracy. Then the Germans bomb War- 
saw; the count’s workers go out to fight; 
and those who remain behind. destroy 
the fruits of their labor. In the end it is 
indicated that a new, unconquerable 
Poland has risen from the ashes of the 
old order. a 

Directed by Vincent Sherman with 
surer feeling for intimate detail and char- 
acterization than for the overwhelming 
history at hand, this overlong script cre- 
ates a certain delusion of grandeur by 
. reason of the co-stars’ performances and 
excellent support by Nazimova, Victor 
Francen, Michael Chekov, and Nancy 
Coleman. Despite theme, acting, and 
noble intent, however, “In Our Time” is 
a Cinderella lyric set to the dignified tem- 
po of a polonaise. 


The Sullivans’ Story 


Twentieth Century-Fox’s “The Sulli- 
vans” is something more than a worthy 
tribute to a pair of small-town parents 
and the five sons they lost when the 
USS Juneau blew up in battle off 
Guadalcanal. It is also a heartwarming, 
unaffected slice of Americana that will 
fill in the background of any number of 
Americans on the fighting fronts. 

The actual battle scenes aboard the 
doomed cruiser are given only a few dra- 
matic moments at the film’s climax. For 
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below, screen Sullivans in tribute 


the rest, this is the story of an Irish- 
American family living in Waterloo, 
Iowa; of how five brothers lived and 
played and fought side by side in a 
touching comradeship that ultimately 
saw them enlisting in the Navy together 
and assigned to the same ship. 

With little Bob Driscoll giving an en- 
gaging performance as Al, the youngest 
Sullivan boy, the first half of the film is 
an appealing, if familiar, picture of small- 
boy adventures in a small town. These 
involve George, Frank, Joe, Matt, and 
Al in things like fishing, acquiring a dis- 
reputable mutt, nearly getting drowned 
in a leaky. boat, and ruining the plumb- 
ing and the kitchen in a noble attempt to 
make housework easier for Ma. The lat- 
ter section, (while a bit overlong, is just 
as casually authentic, with realistic per- 
formances by five screen newcomers who 
even look a little like the heroes they im- 
personate. 

Although audience awareness of the 
news in store for the Sullivan family adds 
considerably to the film’s effect, “The 
Sullivans” generates emotion strictly on 
its own. terms and without bidding for 
tears. Lloyd Bacon directs the script 
with a sure feeling for its everyday, 
homespun trivia, and his cast responds 
with understanding performances—par- 
ticularly Thomas Mitchell and Selena 
Royle as the parents, Edward Ryan as 
the grown-up Al, and Anne Baxter as the 
local girl he marries and turns into Mrs. 
Sullivan. 
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_ stead. So that 


Bemelmans’s Dream World 


Sefior Alfonso Lopez arrived one day at 
the villa in Biarritz where Gen. Leonidas 
Erosa, late of Ecuador, lived in seclu- 
sion. He came -in a very small car, 
mounted on four bicycle wheels and 
painted red. His was a most urgent er- 
rand. He knew someone who had the 
confidence of Gamelin and he had come 
posthaste to advise his distant relative’s 
immediate departure from France. 

Well, the General did not want to go to 
New York. Among the inducements put 
forward by Sefior Lopez was the opera. 
The General testily observed that he was 
not an opera man. But since it appeared 
necessary for him to go, the times being 
what they were, he reluctantly acqui- 
esced. 

Leaving Biarritz was quite a problem. 
What to do with his household? The 
General’s household was something to 
consider. There was, for instance, the 
curé. He, of course, could be left behind, 
even if the General was a very religious 
man. Then there was Miss Graves. The 
General had rescued this English gover- 
ness from the Seine many years before. 
She had a mania for suicides, mainly her 
own. With admirable preparedness, she 
also had a coffin. As it turned out, she and 
the coffin went along. 

There was also Anselmo, the Indian 
who lived in a dream. world. (one.dream: 
his peaceful childhood in Ecuador; the 
other: taking the General by his throat 
and choking him to death). Anselmo and 
the three great Danes were to go, also. 
The Schnauzers were to be left behind. 
So was Prof. Hubert Roselius, a German 
refugee artist, who spent one hour each 
morning painting the General's portrait. 
Then there was Mlle. Borotra, the young 
housekeeper. At the very last minute the 
General decided to take Mme. Lopez in- 
roblem was solved. 

The General, Miss Graves, the coffin, 
the Indian, the Great Danes, and Mme. 
Lopez started out, on a yacht. From then 
on the most amazing things happened. 
To attempt to recount them would be 
not only an impossibility but an insult to 
the prospective reader. . 

Probably no wackier book than Ludwig 
Bemelmans’s “Now I Lay Me Down to 
Sleep” has been written in the last several ° 
years. It is filled with amazing, ridiculous, 
exciting, cockeyed situations, and it is 
written felicitously. Take for example 
Bemelmans’s chapter-long account of an 
evening in a New York night club. This is 
Bemelmans, the satirist, at. his satirical 
best. And one should not read this book 
unless seated adjacent to a full icebox. 


4 .. The amount of Beluga:.caviar, quails, 


nts, and other ambrosial delicacies 


that are consumed ‘én an average page 
leaves ach) a 


with a quaking ‘stom: 
mouth. a 
~in 19387 Bemelmans returned 


“from cuador and told a Times reporter 
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Black Star 


Bemelmans is satirical—and wacky 


that he had just spent four months there 
gathering material for a children’s book. 
He also said he was going to write a best 
seller. This, his most amusingly insane 
book, is his first novel. It is definitely not 
for children. It definitely ought to be a 
best seller. (Now I Lay Me Down To 
Steep. By Ludwig Bemelmans. 299 
pages. Viking. $2.50.) 


New Light on Lodge 


Twenty-five years after the Allies fum- 
bled the peace at Paris, Stephen Bonsal, 
who was President Wilson’s confidential 
interpreter at the conferences of 1918 
and 1919, gives the world excerpts from 
the “secret diary” he kept at that mo- 
mentous time. Much that it tells about 
what went on in Paris and in Washing- 
ton is new and startling—but none more 
so than his revelations concerning Wilson, 
Col. Edward M. House, and Sen. Henry 
Cabot Lodge and their conflict during the 
Senate debate that defeated the Treaty 
of Versailles and the League of Nations. 

To-the history of that controversy Bon- 
sal adds an amazing chapter. He reveals 


that although Lodge drew up his famous 


_ “reservations” for the avowed purpose of 


hamstringing -the treaty, there came a 
moment when he was willing to “compro- 
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Foreign Relations Committee. Unable to 
, he sent Bonsal to see Lodge; an old 
iend, and pleaded for time. © © 

After they had discussed the. business 
at hand, Bonsal reveals: “I got the im- 
pression’ that he [Lodge] was not as 
confident, as some of his ardent adher- 
ents claimed to be, that he could defeat 
the treaty and so alter the Covenant as 
to ‘hamstring’ it . . . Indeed, I came to 
-the conclusion that the chairman of the 
Fortign Relations Committee was in the 
mood to compromise.”. 

Lodge and Bonsal had a further talk 
during which Lodge wrote down on a 
draft of the treaty the slight changes 
he desired. Colonel House was informed 
of Lodge’s secret stand. Lodge seems to 
have insisted only that Articles X and 
XVI be so revised as to “restore to the 
Senate, and also to the House . . . the 
authority which, as he claimed, was. 
their constitutional right and which he 
asserted the President had ignored.” 

(The irascible, haughty senator from 
Massachusetts also wisecracked about the 
language of the world charter: “As an 
English production it does not rank high. 
It. might get by at Princeton, but cer- 
tainly not at Harvard.”) ° 

Colonel House at once sent the star- 
tling information of Lodge’s change of 
heart on to President Wilson, then being 
closely guarded in his illness by Mrs. 
Wilson and Admiral Grayson, who, Bon- 
sal charges, kept “him from all outside in- 
fluences. Colonel House never received 
an answer from the White House. Lodge 
never admitted publicly that he was will- 
ing to go through with the compromises 
which he had suggested to Bonsal—and 
which had. gone to the White House. A 
few days later, by a vote of 55 to 39, the 
Senate defeated the original treaty. 


Questionable Faith: In 1929, Bonsal 
discussed the matter with House. Why, 
he asked, had Colonel House, throughout 
the years, suppressed this story? The one- 
time confidant of President Wilson re- 
plied: “If I had published the concessions 
that, apparently, Lodge was willing to 
make, it would have meant that I ac- 
cepted what might be called his proposal. 
Frankly, I could not do that. In my judg- 
ment, from the very beginnin g the good 
faith of Lodge was questionable.” 





Bonsal then quotes from a hitherto un- * 


published conversation. he had with 

House, in which House,’ who was as 

close to the scene as anyone, argued that 

after the defeat of the treaty in the form 

Wilson: wanted it, “the Senator from 

Massachusetts now determined to defeat 

the treaty in any form, to smash Wilson, 

and damn the consequences!” 

Why? “You should not forget. that at 

this juncture Lodge was under the im- 

pression he would be the standard bearer 

of his party in 1920.:To him and to some 

others he séemed : worthy: of this’ 
later ‘chosen. Lodge: was. drawing ‘up: a: 
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Our Strength 


No nation ever approached the almost unbelievable pro- 
duction of American industry since this country has been at 
war. And no transportation system anywhere ever carried 
the volume of traffic moved by the American railroads. 


Our combined unparalleled achievement is no overnight 
miracle. It stems from the love of liberty of our forefathers, 
who fought and died to establish a new design for living— 
the American way of freedom. 


The keystone of this design is the God-given right of every 
individual, business and industry to venture, and to progress. 
Everything we have—our great industries, our railroads, our 
high standard of living ... our strength ... are the fruits of 
individual initiative and free enterprise. . 

What about the future? If we are to win that hoped and 
prayed-for Victory in 1944 or 1945, if we are to win the Peace, 
the individual and industry must be allowed to go forward 
without shackles and regimentation. 

The flower of this land is fighting and dying on the battle 
fronts to. preserve the American way of life. What shall we 
have to offer those who come back? A country where govern: 
ment is the master? Or the America of opportunity and free 


‘enterprise—where government is the servant? 


If we lose this fight at home. we destroy all for which they 
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platform for his Presidential campaign.” 

And so, on an altar composed of Wil- 
son’s enforced ignorance of the situation 
and Lodge’s vanity were sacrificed both 
the League that Wilson wanted and the 
League that Lodge, for one brief mo- 
ment, had been willing to accept. 

Bonsal’s book has many other intimate 
glimpses of people and events at a great 
moment in history, a moment that in 
retrospect grows all the more important 
as the war progresses toward another 
peace conference. (UNFINISHED BusINEss. 
By Stephen Bonsal. Introduction by 
Hugh Gibson. 313 pages, Doubleday, 
Doran. $3.) ; 


Fellow Travelers 


There has been a flood of books about 
Russia and there will be more. Like most 
books that deal mainly with peace and 
postwar planning, these generally have 
been either confusing or boring. Neither 
confusing nor boring is Foster Rhea 
Dulles’s “The Road to Teheran,” a com- 
pact and competent history of American 
relations with Russia from the founding 
of our republic to 1943. 

Russia is the only so-called Great 
Power with which the United States has 
never engaged in hostilities. We scrapped 
with France in the 1790s, Great Britain 
in 1812, Spain in 1898, and Germany, 
Italy, and Japan in our own time. Never 
once, in spite of moments of strain and 
friction, have the United States and Rus- 
sia been declared enemies. 

This, Dulles points out, is not entirely 
because of geographical separation. Rath- 
er it is because “the objectives of trade 
and commerce, and the foreign policies 
of the two nations, have generally run 
along parallel lines.” In the nineteenth 
century they were drawn together by a 
“common rivalry with Great Britain”; in 
the twentieth, by the direct challenge of 
Germany and Japan. 

Thomas Jefferson was perhaps the first 
to realize that the two nations, at least 
in his time, served a common cause: the 
upholding of the rights of all peaceable 
nations. A century ago Alexis de Tocque- 
ville remarked: “Their starting point is 
different and their courses are not the 
same, yet each of them appears to be 
marked by the will of heaven to sway the 
destinies of ‘half the globe.” 

In spite of ideological cleavages, na- 
tional interest has kept us friendly most 
of the time. Not until the turn of the 
century was there any serious estrange- 
ment, Dulles reminds us, and this disap- 
peared when Japan, at the time of Mc- 
Kinley and Theodore Roosevelt, began 
to take over the role Great Britain had 
played previously as a “catalytic agent” 
in Russian-American relations. 

The start of the last war brought us 
closer. President Wilson, after the over- 
throw of the Czar, welcomed Russia as a 
“fit partner for a League of Honor.” But 
then Bolshevism intervened and we 


ceased to speak, either diplomatically or 
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— i . “Nevertheless, the funda- 
interests that had drawn us to- 
gether “had not lost their validity.” 

The threat of Japanese imperialism in 
the East and then actual attack by Axis 
Powers (from which both Russia and 
the United States had sought to protect 
themselves by a policy of “precarious 


Dulles: From Jefferson to Teheran, he 
traces U.S. amity with Russia 


neutrality” ) united the two nations again 
as allies in the common cause. 

Continuance of the two nations’ his- 
toric friendship has its difficulties and 
will have them for some time. But, as 
Dulles shows in his scholarly but emi- 
nently readable book, the roots are deep 
and they have grown in spite of many 
differences. The leaders of the two na- 
tions had history on their side when 
they met in friendly conclave at Teheran. 

conference at Teheran was both 
confirmation of the past and promise of 
the future,” writes Dulles who from his 
studies of the long road that led to Te- 
héran reaches this optimistic conclusion: 

“The one nation may be following a 
road marked capitalism,” the ‘other a 
road marked ‘socialism, but. the final 
destination in each case is a social order 
in which a decent livelihood, personal 
dignity and lasting peace can be assured 
for the common man.” 

A former newspaperman tumed his- 
torian (he teaches American history at 
Ohio State University), Dulles has done 
an excellent job in tracing our relations 
with Russia. If he has unearthed no new 
material he has taken the old and given 
it current pertinence. (THE ROAD TO 
TEHERAN: THE Story or Russia AND 
Amenica, 1781-1943. By Foster Rhea 
Dulles. 279 ges. Princeton h gictti 
Press: $2.50.) 


Where *NO ARMY COULR Go" 


REMEMBER RANDAZzO? When the Yanks 
took the town, in the crucial days of the 
Sicilian campaign, you read the name in 
bold, black headlines.. But there’s. a 
story back of that victory you may not 
have read. 

Between Capizzi, reached by Ameri- 
can troops in their eastward drive, and 
Cesaro, key to the Randazzo defenses, 
stood one of the most formidable nat- 
ural barriers an attacking army ever 
faced. It was only a dozen miles across, 
but in that distance were thirteen rug- 
ged mountains and at least as many 
rivers, The German forces in Randazzo 
had no fear of attack from that side. 
They had figured it out with typical 
thoroughness. No army:could cross such 
terrain-in less than a month. 

But their calculations overlooked one 
‘fact. Our Army Engineers had a weapon 


never understood in Naziland—the 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor. Tough 
men and their tough machines started 
the job at dawn. They knccked down 
trees, shoved boulders aside, cut into 
rocky hillsides, built bridges. In three 
days the road was ready and Army 
trucks were rolling where only goat 
tracks led before. 

The heavy-duty Diesel equipment 
that has been the real “‘secret weapon” 
of the Allies in this war will face a tre- 
mendous peacetime task when victory 
comes, 

“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, Motor 
Graders, Engines and Electric Sets are 
fighters now. But they'll be equally 
ready for the jobs of peace when 
“Caterpillar” production can once more 
be turned to civilian needs. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 
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U.S. Now in Challenging Role 
for Communications Leadership 


Our Global Military System 
Is Raw Material for Supremacy; 
Rest Is Up to Policymakers 


At a forward command post in the 
Southwest | Pacific, General MacArthur 
receives messages signed in Washington 
less than five minutes previously. From 
close to the Appian Way south of Rome, 
General Clark can check with the Joint 
Staff even more swiftly. Attu can talk 
directly to Chicago, the Gilberts to Jack- 
sonville. In short, every minute of every 
hour a torrent of global communication 
moves over channels of a system dwarfing 
all prewar worldwide ones combined. 
This is the strictly military network oper- 
ated by the United States Army. - 

In commercial communications Britain 
still leads the world. But the great Ameri- 





Historical Photos 
Samuel Morse in 1865: He cleared the 
way for sending words worldwide 


can mili system created since Pearl 
Harbor will have incalculable weight in 
the shakedown of global communications 
when war ends. Along with the world’s 
greatest airways network and the world’s 
_ largest maritime fleet, this gives the 
United States the raw materials of world 
leadership in every sphere of communi- 
cations. What we will hew from them 
will depend on how the makers of Ameri- 
can national policy meet the challenge. 
Newsweek's Postwar Horizons has. al- 


ready examined the problems of inter- 
national aviation and merchant shipping. 
Here it takes a look at world telecom- 
munications. 


Origins: On the last morning of the 
last session of the 27th Congress 101 
years ago, the gavel fell monotonously as 
last-minute bills were rushed through. 
Among the acts that fluttered into law 
that March 3, 1843, was one granting 
$30,000 to a man named Morse to set up 
an experimental telegraph line from 
Washington to Baltimore. 

The beginning of commercial telegraph 
communication, Samuel Morse’s thin line 
of wire has grown into a thick mesh em- 
bracing the entire globe, while the air 
around us also has been harnessed. 

Today submarine cables link all the 
continents and all the principal islands. 
And they still carry the bulk of com- 
munications across the Atlantic to Europe, 
for though they are costly to maintain 
and operate, they afford a security and 
certainty of contact that radio cannot yet 
guarantee. 

Radio communication is an adolescent 
giant which began to sprout only 25 
years ago. Though it can join the remot- 
est corners of the globe in direct, instan- 
taneous contact, it cannot for years 
completely replace cables, even though 
its drawbacks of interception and atmos- 
pherics are gradually being overcome by 
modern devices. 

Yet wartime developments in radio, as 
in so many other fields, have been ‘revo- 
lutionary. Though technical details are 
mostly secret, the broad possibilities of 
electronics have been opened up and 
numerous discoveries are now in use. 
Technical advances have also resulted in 
automatic transmitting and receiving 
equipment, improved mechanical encod- 
ing, instantaneous tape relays, even mul- 
tiple use of wave bands, or multiplexing. 

Wave bands are the measured seg- 
ments in the ether along which electric 
impulses move. Until recently one wave 
band carried only one transmission at a 
time. Today multiple sideband transmis- 
sion slices each one of these bands into 
numbers of channels along which will 
travel equal numbers of messages simul- 
taneously without mutual interference. 

Over these same channels moves radio 
telephone communication, in which 
voices. are carried in.an unintelligible 
scramble and unscrambled. at either end 
of the two-way circuit. Today Chungking 
is the only important United Nations 


capital that cannot be reached by phone | 
from the United States—and only because 
so far it has been impossible to cranepens 


the necessary equipment there. 


Besides direct radio communication, 
there is broadcasting which, limited only 
by the power of transmission and the 
clarity of the reception, carries the hu- 
man voice to any receiver anywhere. 
Broadcasting as such lies outside a dis- 


‘cussion of telecommunications. But the 


essential principle of broadcasting—the 
single transmission to multiple destina- 
tions—is used for sending news in volume 
in telegraphic code to news bureaus all 
over the world. 


American Share: Broadly, then, the 
foregoing is the world system of telecom- 
munications. What is and will be Ameri- 
ca’s share in that system? The 78th Con- 
gress this year may consider a proposal 
authorizing the merger of all American 
companies engaged in international com- 
munications. Such a merger has been dis- 
cussed in all the many years since it be- ~ 
came plain that American companies, 
dealing separately and competitively, 
were at a disadvantage in the face of uni- 
fied foreign monopolies and especially the 
powerful British combine Cable & Wire- 
less, Ltd. For the past three years in 
particular, the idea has been energetically 


International 
James L. Fly: In 1944 he sponsors 
a uniform worldwide word rate 


and publicly championed by James L. 
Fly, chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. The Senate has al- 
ready voted to look into the problem, and 
it will doubtless get a thorough airing 
when the Senate’s Interstate Commerce 
Committee begins its scheduled hearings, 
for which no date has yet been set. 
Our national interest in cheap, fast, 
and efficient worldwide communications 
need hardly be pointed out. Opening all 


channels in all countries for the. free and 
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Each bottle of Lord Calvert is numbered and registered at the distillery... for so rare, so smooth, so mellow is this 


“Custom” Blended whiskey, that it has never been produced except in limited quantities. For years the most 
expensive whiskey blended: in America, Lord Calvert is intended especially for those who can afford the finest. 
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easy interchange of news and _intelli- 
gence is one of the obvious and most 
pressing problems of making the peace 
after this war.* How well prepared is 
this country to meet the communications 
needs of the future? 


U.S. Systems: Now engaged in over- 
seas cable, radio, or telephone service are 
nine principal American companies with 
the following facilities: 

Western Union: Ten _ transatlantic 
cables—five of its own, five on 99-year 
lease from the British (Anglo-American 
Telegraph). Two of the cables go to the 
Azores for traffic to Southern Europe; 
eight run to Great Britain. Under the 
terms of the law authorizing the WU- 
Postal Telegraph merger, WU must now 
be “divested” of these cables. 


Commercial Cable Co. (International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.): Six trans- 
atlantic cables, all now terminating in 
Great Britain (three used to go to the Con- 
tinent and are now diverted to England). 


All-America Cables & Radio, Ine. 
(IT&T): A cable system linking New 
York with all the West Indies, Central 
‘America, and, via West Coast cable and 
land lines, all South American countries. 


Commercial Pacific Cable Co. (% inter- 
est held by IT&T, % Danish, % British) : 
Cables normally operating to Shanghai 
via Honolulu, Midway, Guam, and the 
Philippines. Now cut beyond Midway 
but open for commercial use as far as 
Honolulu. 


Radio Corp. of America Communica- 
tions: Radio service to 43 countries. (Cir- 
cuits to twelve other countries discontin- 
ued by war.) 


Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. 
(IT&T): Direct radio service to 34 cities 
in 24 countries. (Circuits to seven other 
_ countries discontinued by war.) 


Tropical Radio Telegraph Co. (United 
Fruit Co.): Radio service to Central 
America, Colombia, and the Bahamas. 


Press Wireless, Inc. (owned by a syn- 
dicate of newspapers): Handles press 
traffic primarily, point-to-point service to 
China, Russia, England, Switzerland, 
Mexico, Cuba, and several points in South 
America. Multiple-destination service to 
all points possible. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(Bell System): Phone service to some 70 
countries. (Service now restricted by 
wartime conditions. ) 


Other Nations: The French own three 
transatlantic cables; these are not now 
operating. Before the last war Germany 
had two cables from the Azores to New 
York; one was taken by the British and 
one by the French. In 1925 the Ger- 
mans laid a cable from the Reich to the 
Azores, where it. connected with the 





*The problem of world news coverage, intimately 
linked to the problems of world tel : ications, 
will be discussed in a future Postwar. Horizons article. 




















“That's all the Chaplain said ... he looked up for just a moment ... We were in a for- 
ward position and the Chaplain was at an aid station talking to the wounded when we 
suddenly got word of an overwhelming Jap force about to attack. Noncombatants were 
ordered to the rear. The Chaplain had plenty of time to leave when I told him but he just 
said, ‘I’m staying here’; and he did. Throughout most of the attack he was with the 
wounded, talking with them and comforting them. He gave his life to help his men.” 


* 


Out of the bitter fighting in the 
Aleutian Islands comes this true 
story of an army Chaplain. For his 
act of unselfish devotion he was 
awarded posthumously the Purple 
Heart and the Silver Star. ‘‘For 
gallantry in action,” the citation 
read. 

Chaplains cannot fight ... at 
least, with weapons. According to 
the rules of warfare—as set forth in 
the Geneva Convention—they are 
noncombatants. Their sole job is 
to bring their’‘men the aid, comfort 
and inspiration of their religion. To 





ig after victory—for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many other uses. 
fou can start planning now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ for your 
church, home or other 
Hammond Instrument 


\ Free — the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request } 


* 


More than one thousand Hammond Organs, the last 
we made before turning to war work, are seeing duty 
with our Chaplains, in chapels at training stations, 
camps and bases. There 


* 


do that job the Chaplain doesn’t 
hesitate to face danger side by side 
with his men. 

Chaplains can not always be 
heroes. Their work-a-day job is 
very much like that of our pastors 
back home—preparing sermons, 
holding divine services, giving 
counsel and guidance to their men. 
But when their duties take them 
under fire many of them have not 
hesitated to give their lives ...as 
did the Chaplain above, for whom 
it can be truly said . . . “‘he laid 
down his life for a friend.” 


HAMMOND ORGAN 
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Ask your dealer or write for information to: 
-» 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois. 
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system at the Azores. This, too, is now a 
war loss. 

In past decades the world’s greatest 
cable system was developed by Great 
Britain, which laced its empire together 
with nearly 170,000: nautical miles of 
cable (contrasted with American owner- 
ship of about 85,000 miles). During the 
last 25 years, this system has been sup- 
plemented by a worldwide radio net- 
work, and in 1929 the two were joined 
as Cable & Wireless, Ltd., the single all- 
powerful monapely in which the British 
Government holds an interest of slightly 
less than 10 per cent. 

The British Empire’s vast geographical 
extent enables it to set up relay points 
that permit contact everywhere and 
under almost any conditions. Its political 
cohesion resulted in a single, uniform, 
all-empire maximum rate of 1 shilling 3 
pence (30 cents at par) a word. Through 
unified operation the British have had 
no difficulty maintaining communica- 
tions leadership against the competition 
of relatively. numerous independent 
American companies. 

Thus while American commercial fa- 
cilities, taken as a whole, could cover the 
entire world, before the war they were 
excluded from large sections of it. By 
phone and by cable we had to communi- 
cate via London to reach most of the Em- 
pire, a good part of Africa and the Mid- 
dle East, and much of Europe. We could 
get through to Australia’ and New Zealand 
only via Canada. Direct radio circuits to 
British Empire points were excluded as 
a matter of British policy. 

After the start of the war American 
companies were allowed to set up direct 
circuits to a number of British or Brit- 
ish-controlled points, including Australia, 
New Zealand, Egypt, British Guiana, 
Bermuda, and Accra in West Africa. A 
circuit to India is now under way. An- 


other circuit, to South Africa, is still the 


subject of negotiation. 

But agreements covering these cir- 
cuits permit their existence only for the 
duration plus six months. Further, the old 
rate differential must be maintained. 
Thus while Sydney-Montreal over Brit- 
ish channels costs 30 cents a word, Syd- | 
ney-New York remains 58 cents. From 
Accra to Montreal the rate is 30 cents, 
but over the new direct United States 
circuit to New York, it is about 90 cents, 
depending on fluctuations in exchange. 


British Position: The five world-tour- 
ing American senators last year were dis- 
turbed to discover the ‘preeminence of 
British and British-controlled communi- 
cations wherever they went. Actually the 
seers visited British Empire 
points. Hence they were discovering not 
merely that the British have a strangle- 
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These wireless towers, part of the 
world’s most potent broadcasting sta- 
tion at Rugby, help Britain maintain 
her supremacy in. telecommunication 


hold on world communications but also 
that the British have'a pretty big empize 
and understandably have tried to keep 
the threads. of communication in their 
own hands. 

No American businessman should be 
surprised at Cable & Wireless’s reluc- 
tance to admit American operators to di- 
rect contact with empire points—or at its 
insistence, when it does, on the old rates 
to and from the United States, The firm 
is a commercial enterprise, not a govern- 
ment corporation, and as such hardly 
eager to lose any of its revenue. For ex- 
ample,. of the 90-cent-a-word toll on a 
message from New York to Accra via 
London, Cable. & Wireless made a profit 
of up to 80 per cent. On the direct cir- 
cuit, the rate is still 90 cents, but the 
British get only half. Sir Edward Wil- 
shaw, chairman of Cable & Wireless, 
does not regard this kind of deal: with. 
much enthusiasm. American businessmen 
can. understand how he feels. At the same 
time they expect him to understand their 
feelings at seeing the same message go 
from Accra. to Montreal—a_ figurative 
stones throw from New. York—for only 
30 cents a word, fs 
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war Agenda: If we finally do get. 
circuits to India and South Africa, Ameri- 
can operators will have won access to 









BEAD CHAIN sERves 
on THE THUNDERBOLT! 


"LOCATION OF BEAD CHAIN ASSEMBLIES 





There are BEAD CHAIN Assemblies all over 
the Republic Thunderbolt. Every single instal- 
lation keeps some important removable part 
from being misplaced and lost. In this way 
BEAD CHAIN helps to speed the inspections 
and service work that keep the Thunderbolts 
ready for action. 

Kinkless BEAD CHAIN is supplied in bulk 
and in a great variety of special assemblies for 
thousands of wartime uses by all branches of 
the service. We'd be happy to receive inquiries 
about post-war uses. 

















BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 


MULTI-SWAGE is the most: economical method of producing: small 
metal parts to close tolerances without waste. Most electronic tube 
contacts today are made by MULTI-SWAGE. Our Research and 
Development Division will help in the engineering of post-war products, 
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most of the points they previously wanted 
to reach directly and could not. United 
States interests will inevitably seek to 
make these contacts permanent—and pos- 
sibly to enter a few more areas, like the 
Middle East, if potential traffic warrants. 

Likewise, foreign rates will be dis- 
cussed with a view to maintaining Em- 
pire preference but narrowing the pres- 
ent wide margin. Chairman Fly of the 
FCC goes further when he espouses a uni- 
form worldwide rate. 

But postwar negotiations will involve 
more than a deal with the British Em- 
pire on our new commercial circuits. 
There is also our military network to 
many other nations. At home Army fa- 
cilities will probably be turned over to 
commercial operation after the war. 
Abroad, its facilities will become a matter 
for discussion with a score of govern- 
ments. Though we are not likely to want 
to keep on operating such terminals, we 
certainly will want to preserve our access 
to them. 

Before all American communications 
companies and the American Government 
there hence arises a clear question: what 
is the United States’s bargaining position? 
In the past both the British and the 
other foreign monopolies have known 
how to play one American company 
against another. So the elementary an- 
swer would seem to be some sort of cen- 
tralized control over United States oper- 
ations in the foreign communications 
field. Chairman Fly says: “The very least 
we should do is to establish.a single Amer- 
ican international carrier.” Since most— 
but not all—of the parties concerned are 
agreed on this, in principle at any rate, 
the merger seems to be the thing. 


Where It Stands Now: General 
“agreement” on the principle is not pro- 
ducing the merged company at any no- 


ticeably great speed, for it in turn in- 
volves a frighteningly big question: Who 


- should merge with whom and on what 
basis? Self-interest naturally dictates dif- 


ferent answers from each of the interested 


" After crossing the Atlantic, one of the United States undersea cables is dragged to land by. hand 


to go on the record as yet. In the follow- 
ing canvass of opinion, if the views are not 
the formal ones of the companies named, 
they may be regarded as legitimate “de- 
ductions” from background discussions 
with responsible company officials. 


Western Union: Required now by law 
to get rid of its overseas cables, Western 
Union is technically an “outsider” in the 
merger discussion and probably is not too 
happy over its situation. The company 
has as yet said nothing, but some of its 
responsible officials are undoubtedly con- 
sidering the possibility of seeking an 
amendment to permit its own merger to 
include both international and domestic 
facilities and then to make Western 
Union the core of the bigger international 
merger. This idea is not enthusiastically 
received elsewhere. In any case, WU is 
for the unification of international fa- 
cilities. 

IT&T: Apparently assuming it would 
be the largest single component entering 
the merger, IT&T is actively for it. 


RCA: Sees value and logic in unifi- 
cation but wants it all-inclusive. Spe- 
cifically, this means inclusion of the 
overseas telephone service, for which it 
foresees great expansion. Operating sepa- 
rately from the merged company, the 
telephone, RCA believes, would- offer 
ruinous competition. (All companies also 
foresee competition from airmail. Flying 
a document to Europe, for example, 
might not be much slower than cabling 
or radioing it and at the same time would 
offer the advantage of preventing mis- 
takes in transmission.) 


ATUT: Is quite content to see a merg- 
er of facilities provided the overseas 
telephone is left out. It definitely wants 
to keep the phone service in its own 
hands. Citing two-way communication 
.as the telephone’s advantage over cable 
and wireless, it belittles long-term com- 
petition between the phone and other 
communications systems. = : 








Keystone 


mission facilities at both ends, it sees 
nothing to be gained by a merger. 


Press Wireless: It opposes inclusion in 
any merged company on the a that 
service to the press is specialized 


Significance-——~— 


If there is considerable “agreement” 
in principle on a merger, it is clear that 
there is no excessive agreement on de- 
tails. The question of inclusion of the 
telephone, as well as aeronautical, mari- 
time, and press radio facilities, has yet 
to be thoroughly discussed. 

There is also the question of the man- 
ner and method of government control 
over the merged company. One proposal 


- suggests setting up a top policy board, 


under State Department auspices, to 
supervise the unified carriers’ interna- 
tional relations, while rates, frequencies, 
and other technicalities would remain 
under Federal Communications Commis- 
sion supervision. But this, too, is a tenta- 
tive idea, not a plan. 

Among the companies, unification has 
been gingerly referred to at a few in- 
formal luncheons—but that is all. The 
firms are acutely conscious that any se- 
rious attempt on their part to devise a 
concerted plan to merge would actually 
amount to “conspiracy” under the Sher- 
man Act. And no one has yet offered to 
immunize them against this threat. 

The only concrete step toward merger 
was a resolution favoring “unified con- 
trol” which an interdepartmental com- 
mittee on communications (State, War, 
Navy, Commerce, FFC, Senate, House, 
etc.) adopted last fall. This vague ap- 
proval was passed along to the State De- 
partment postwar policy planners, with 
whom the resolution and indeed the 
whole matter now rests. 

Impatient advocates of unification be- 
lieve it could be quickly achieved if gov- 
ernment channels would only act. From 
the State Department, however, there 
comes only a cautious indication that the 
proposal may become a little more defi- 
nite before the end of this year. 
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HE Treasury “Star” Flag—the bond- 

buying counterpart of the Army-Navy 
“E”—marks plants with at least 90% of 
personnel participating in the Payroll 
Savings Plan to at least 10% of gross 
payroll, and also having reached, or 
topped, a War Loan Drive quota! 

The successful close of the 4th War 
Loan Drive finds many more“Star” Flags 
than ever before flying over the indus- 
trial plants of America. To all these, go 
the heartiest thanks of the nation, and 
the deep appreciation of the Treasury 
Department for a great job! And to those 
who may not quite have qualified for the 
“Star,” go equally sincere thanks—and 
the confidence that soon they, too, will 
join the ranks of the “Star” fliers. 


One thought that many concerns have 


ON A FINE JOB, WELL DONE! 


found helpful in stepping up the intake 
from their Payroll Savings Plans is this. 
In many cases the Treasury Representa- 
tive in a plant has ‘been able to point out 
the fact that during Loan Drive periods 
the employees have found it possible to 
spare much more than they had counted 
on when setting up their original sub- 
scription, and that—when properly ap- 
proached~a very substantial fraction of 
such employees will decide they can well 
afford a distinct increase in their current 
Payroll Savings Plan. 


Talk this over with your Treasury Rep- 
resentative—it offers important possibili- 
ties when correctly handled. And again 
accept the Treasury Department’s con- 
gratulations for your fine work in help- 
ing to put over the 4th War Loan. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE 


~ This-is an official-U.-S. Treasury advertisement—prepared~ under alspives of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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Making check writing 
“Painless” 


Writing checks so y and easily that 
the money is taken the bank almost 
before you know it, is one of the accomplish- 
ments of sepa check writers pro- 
tectors. Just press the keys for the face value 
of the » push the printing lever, and in 
a twinkling the check is written. The machine 
restores itself to the cleared position ready for 
at ffice such as check 

lotors on ©: equipment as 
writers, adding machines, calculators, dupli- 
cating equipment, envelope sealers, etc., 
severe 


specially designed 
this type of operation. They are reliable, 
quiet, compact, smooth-running, and attrac- 


tive in a Bodine engineers have 
specialized in developing special motor tof 
Le SE Gp nl 


If you are new motor-driven de- 
vices, let Bodine engineers help you find 
actly the right motor. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Occasionally, a book or pamphlet 
or speech presents so daring and un- 
usual an idea that routine reviewers 
miss it completely. When the idea 
presents a conclusion which simply 
cannot live in the same mind with the 
comfortable assumptions of current 
thinking, the ranks of those who can- 
not understand are swelled by those 
who are moved by partisan interests 
and prejudices. That. kind of book 
with that kind of idea has been written 
by John T. Flynn, a hardheaded liberal 
thinker who is not afraid of con- 
troversy. And, despite the failure of 
early reviewers to comprehend Flynn’s 
thesis, there is plenty of controversy 
ahead on the point that is brilliantly 
presented in “As We Go Marching.”* 

Briefly stated, Flynn’s contention is 
that Fascism is not properly explained 
in terms of the personalities and polit- 
ical machines of Mussolini and Hitler. 
These were the far-advanced symp- 
toms of a disease which had its in- 
cipient infection long years before 
these fevered men and movements 
began to appear. These deadly mounte- 
banks were the agents of the convul- 
sions that preceded the madness and 
dissolution of the nations which they 
betrayed. Fascism’s beginnings were in 
forms and practices that looked like 
innocent efforts to help the helpless 
and to relieve the burdened. In short, 
the seeds of Fascism are in wrong- 
headed liberalism. 

Flynn makes his point by a fine 
and incisive review of the half century 
of Italian and German history that 


tators. In those 50 years, there were 
many successive governments in those 
countries. The common characteristic 
of the policies of those governments 
was an effort to incorporate in those 
old and not very rich countries a num- 
ber of the institutions of western de- 
mocracy, such as popular suffrage, 
parliamentary government, social wel- 
fare from tax-supported treasuries, and 
political machines tied into govern- 


understand Flynn correctly, was not 
so much in the democratic intentions 
involved, as in the failure of those 
countries to comprehend that the suc- 
cess of democracy in America and 


2 England was due to the fact that, 


underneath the political institutions of 





*Doubleday, Doran ($2) 





preceded the appearance of the dic- . 


ment bureaucracies. The fault, if I 


The Primrose Path to Fascism 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


those countries, was the firm founda- 
tion of a free economic life—a system of 
free individual opportunity, strength- 
ened, in the United States, at least, by 
rich natural resources, and in England, 
by centuries of the growth of civil rights. 

Flynn underlines the fact that in 
Italy and Germany there was no lack 
of kindly political leaders. In Italy, 
for example, there was Depretis, who 
first came to power in 1876. Depretis 
was extolled by his followers as a great 
humanitarian leader and the bringer of 
the better life for all. Faced with the 
need of passing the biscuits to all, 
Depretis resorted to the oldest fraud 
known to politics—a deliberately and 
permanently unbalanced budget. He 
borrowed and spent and lent and gave 
—and was elected and elected. 


The course of Italy, under De- 
pretis and his successors, incorporated 
these features: (1) retention of the 
forms of capitalism; (2) the destruction 
of the life of capitalism by state con- 
trol and planning; (3) the avoidance of 
unemployment by government spend- 
ing; (4) the substitution of borrowing 
for taxation; (5) the use of government 
money to buy, not leaders, but the 
mass of voters; (6) the building of 
great and unproductive public works; 
(7) finally, as the pressure grew, the 
inevitable leap into imperialism. 

With this economic policy went 
the following political changes: (1) 
the growth of a great bureaucracy; 
(2) the substitution of bureaucratic 
decree for law; (8) the ultimate 
growth of the leader principle, in 
which the dictator rises as the friend 
and protector of the people; (4) the 
absorption into the state of labor and 
business organization; (5) the dissolu- 
tion of political parties and the substi- 
tution for them of personal machines. 

Flynn makes a further point which 
he might well have elaborated: the 
destruction of federalism by the ab- 
sorption into the central government 
of the powers and tax resources of the 
constituent subdivisions of the nation. 

Flynn makes. the point (in fact, he 
wrote the book to prove this point) 
that the danger aie Fascism in this 
country is not,.as our left. wingers say, 
in the plotting of a few big’ business- 
men. It lies in the slow perversion of 
democratic and humane institutions by 
wrongheaded and pony oppor- 
tunistic policies. 











“Shower Bath for 


eo COURTESY OF BELL AIRCRAFT 


In addition to building in our Niagara 
Frontier plants,* thousands of Airacobra 
fighter planes for the U. S. Army Air 
Forces and their Allies, Bell Aircraft 
_ today is also one of the nation’s largest 
» producers of gun mounts and other spe- 
cialized ordnance materials. 


Many of our nation’s bomber and fighter 
. planes—P. T. boats and other surface 
- craft—our cargo ships—are helping to 
shoot the Axis out of the war with guns 
swinging on one of the various types 
of Bell-designed gun mounts manufac- 
tured in Bell’s new ordnance plant at 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Bell Aircraft’s Ordnance Division was 
started in order to develop for one of 
Bell’s own planes a flexible gun mount 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 


which prevented the gun from “‘buck- 
ing’’ when fired and made it as easy for 
the gunner to control as a.garden hose. 


So successful was this new type mount 
that, with the cooperation of Army and 
Navy officials, we began designing and 
building machine gun mounts incorpo- 
rating this same principle for other types 
of aircraft as well as surface ships. 


We are proud of the trust the United 
States government has placed in the 


Creative Ability of our designers, the 
Skill of our workers and the Management 
of the Bell Ordnance Division. 


When peaceful days return, this same 
trinity of talent will not only continue in 
developing better ordnance equipment, 
but will also turn to pioneering other 
developments to make the era of post- 
war living so worth-while fighting for 
now. © Bell Aircraft Corporation. 


*And soon from the new Bell Bomber plant in Georgia, will 
come more planes to help speed the day of Victory. 
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Not Merely a Matter 
of Money |< “© 


(x racious living is not so much a 
=" matter of having money as of 
knowing how to spend it. .@ You 
can, for instance, please your 
guests and gratify your own lik- 
ing for good things at normal 
cost — by choosing historic (Dount Cernon as your 
rye. Its softly delicate flavor marks it, at once, as a 
whiskey that must have been made in limited quan- 
tities and handled with extra care. ce It is aged 
longer in the wood before reaching the bottle * 7 
than is usually the case now with even the f 
costliest bottled in bond whiskies. All of ¢ 
which is good reason for trying Mount fF 
Oernon at the first opportunity. 
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Bottled in Bond ... 100 Proof +« This Whiskey is 4 Years Old 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 








